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Now conscience wakes despair 

That slumbered, wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be 
Worse; of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue. 
Sometimes toward Eden, which now in his view 
Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fixes sad; 
Sometimes toward Heaven, and the full blazing sun, 
Which now sat high in his meridian tower: 
Then, much revolving, thus in sighs began: 
“O thou, that, with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion, like the god 
Of this new world; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O sun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell, how glorious once above thy sphere; 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven’s matchless King: 
Ah, wherefore 2 He deserved no such return 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with His good 
Upbraided none; nor was His service hard. 
What could be less than to afford Him praise, 
The easiest recompense, and pay Him thanks? 
How due! yet all His good proved ill in me, 
And wrought but malice; lifted up so high 
I sdeined subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
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The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome, still paying, still to owe, 
Forgettul what from Him I still received ; 
And understood not that a grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged; what burden, then? 
Oh, had His powerful destiny ordained 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy; no unbounded hope had raised 
Ambition. Yet why not? some other power 
As great might have aspired, and me, though mean, 
Drawn to his part; but other powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations armed. 
Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand ? 
Thou hadst; whom hast thou then or what to accuse 
But Heaven’s free love dealt equally to all? 
Be then His love accursed, since love or hate, 
To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, cursed be thou; since against His thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 
Oh, then, at last relent: is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon lett? 
None left but by submission; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 
With other promises and other vaunts 

Than to submit, beasting I could subdue 

The Omnipotent. Ay me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 

Under what torments inwardly I groan, 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell. 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 
The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery; such joy ambition finds. 


So, farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse: all good to me is lost; 
Evil, be thou my good; by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heaven’s King I hold. 














We Saw Four Persons in a Native Boat, Riding in the Surf. 


FOUR MONTHS IN 


PARADISE 


By Jobn R. Musick 


PART I 


of paradise. Mine has ever been 

a gentle land with sylvan dells, 
sparkling waters, and sights and sounds 
calculated to charm the senses. Such 
a land is the country known as the 
Paradise of the Pacific, Hawaii, which, 
according to President McKinley, 
should belong to us. The entrance to 
those islands may be compared to the 
entrance to that celestial region which 
we all hope to reach wheu this troubled 
life is o’er. 

We had crossed a stormy sea. There 
had been gales, fogs, accidents, and ill- 
nesses, similar to those we meet in the 
storms and tempests of life. We had 
left the hard, cold, selfish world behind 
and, after a long, tempestuous voyage, 
awoke one morning to find the prow of 
our gallant old ship entering a new 
harbor, while a new world was spread 
out before us. What peaceful vale was 
that in sight, with a charm and gentle- 
ness that was a stranger tous? And 
then anon a city so embowered in the 
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shades of tropical foliage as to be half 
hidden burst on our view. 


No chilling winds nor poisonous breath, 
Ere reach that healthful shore 


The gentlest of breezes blow the 
whole year round to this land of peren- 
nial summer. On the right old Dia- 
mond Head, that great extinct crater, 
lion-couchant like, guards the city, bay, 
and valley from the ruder storms ; all 
within is peaceful, serene, and happy, 
as it should be in paradise. Neat cot- 
tages like little specks of snow peeped 
out from the groves of cocoanuts, ba- 
nanas, and palms, and, as we drew 
nearer, we saw four persons in a native 
boat, riding in the surf toward the 
beach. They were as playful and joy- 
ous as children. 

Suddenly a native canoe with outrig- 
ger, containing two men, darted toward 
our ship. They came so near that I 
began to have apprehensions for their 
safety, then darting alongside of the 
Australia, the younger of the two held 
up his hand and chattered something 
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in the native tongue which one of the 
passengers on deck understood ; and 
taking a coin from his pocket he threw it 
into the sea. In a moment the younger 
fellow plunged head first into the water 
and soon arose to the surface with the 
money in his hand. 

This was but one of hundreds of 
diving feats I witnessed while in the 
islands. The natives are amphibious 
creatures, as much at home in the water 
as on the land. They learn the art of 
swimming almost as soon as they learn 
to walk. The sea affords much of their 
food, for fish is as much a staple as poi 
with the Kanaka. 

The coasts of the islands are wonder- 
fully picturesque and beautiful. There 
is a softness in their beauty not to be 
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across the stormy sea drew up along- 
side the dock, the passengers were 
greeted by a mass of faces of every 
shade from “snowy white to sooty.” 
Loud welcomes and profound “Alo- 
has” greeting our ears, told us we had 
found friends in this strange new 
world—this paradise. 

If the painter’s brush fails to convey 
to the canvas the softness of the skies 
and the splendor of the sea, how much 
more would it fail to give all the gor- 
geous hues of the tropical foliage in 
which Honolulu is embowered? After 
landing I entered a carriage, driven by 
a native, to be taken toa hotel. When 
it was reached I could hardly believe 
the driver had not made a mistake and 
taken me to some wonderful flower- 
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PARADISE 


Foam-crested Surf Rolling Over the Half-concealed Rocks. 


are hardly known in Honolulu. Native 
terms are found more convenient and 
have taken their place. The term mau- 
ka, meaning toward the mountain, is 
invariably used to indicate distances in 
that direction, while makai is used to 
indicate toward the sea. Americans 
and Europeans soon adopt these terms 
after their arrival, and mauka-ward and 
makati are used in conveying real estate. 
One day I met a white man on the 
streets of Honolulu, and asked him to 
direct me to a certain house, and he 
gave the very puzzling answer: 

“Tt’s on the mauka side of Hotel 
Street, Waikiki of Fort.” When asked 
whether it was north or south, he ad- 
mitted he did not know. Mauka was so 
much more convenient, as it always 
meant toward the mountain or centre, 
that he had come to use it without ref- 
erence to the points of the compass. 

The residence of Mr. C. Hedeman of 
Honolulu is a fair sample of Honolulu 
residences. It is such a home as a king 
might envy. The approach to the house 
is through an avenue of royal palms 
whose columnar trunks and broad 
feather-like leaves are unequalled in 
any part of the world. The lawn is 
gorgeous with tropical shrubs, bloom- 
ing and beautifying grounds which one 
is loath to leave. 

If the artist could paint all the gor- 
geous hues of the foliage of Honolulu, 


his picture would still fall short of the 
real, for it would lack that delicate per- 
fume which burdens the tropical zephyrs 
and reminds one of the rare exotics in 
the hot-houses. 

There is that subdued hush over the 
busy little city in keeping with the idea 
of a paradise. Though the sounds of 
business and hum of industry fall upon 
the ear, it is not with the thunder and 
harshness that grates on the hearing at 
Fourteenth Street or Broadway. At 
early morn, at sunny noon and gentle 
eventide, the soft note of the ring-dove 
blends with all other milder notes of 
nature which go to make up the charm 
of this paradise so soon to be our own. 

Just back of the city, overlooking the 
wealth of smiling beauty, that delight- 
ful eminence called Punch Bowl rears 
its head, and seems smiling on old 
Diamond Head, the grim sentry at the 
portals of paradise, the entrance of the 
bay. 

I learned there was deception even in 
paradise, and the most deceptive object 
of all was that same delightful Punch 
Bowl. It looked peaceful and serene, 
and seemed inviting one to scale its soft, 
green sides and spend an hour in re- 
pose and meditation on its peak. Early 
one morning I resolved to try Punch 
Bowl, and, scorning the accustomed and 
well-worn path, chose the nearest side 
for ascent. Ere I had gone far I saw the 
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folly of my rashness. Those soft green 
sides of seeming ferns and moss were 
changed to dense jungles of terrible 
lantana, which, despite its beautiful flow- 
ers, bristled with thorns that tore my 
clothes and lacerated my flesh in a 
cruel manner. I reached the romantic 
crest, spent my hour there in contem- 
plation of the magnificent scenery, and 
came back by the regular path, a wiser 
and much more ragged man than I 
went. 

It is not only the pride of the citizens 
of Honolulu to decorate their homes 
like flower gardens, but a wealth of 
tropical beauty surrounds all the pub- 
lic buildings. Perhaps none of these is 
more beautiful than the avenue of 
palms leading to the Queen’s Hospital. 
The avenue is a broad, fine carriage 
drive winding in and out the grounds 
decorated with flowering shrubs and all 
the beauties of the tropics. 

The native Hawaiian is a gentleman 
of leisure. Life to him is a perpetual 
holiday, and, as a native of paradise, 
why should he fret about the dull cares 
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of this world? Nature has spread a 
bounteous feast for him, and, like Adam 
of old, he has only to pluck the fruit 
which grows without toil, eat and 
breathe. 

The national food of the native is poi, 
fish, and pork. Poi is made from taro 
root, a water plant, boiled and beaten 
to a pulp of the consistency of gruel, 
and allowed to slightly ferment, when 
it is very nutritious. The native’s 
table is a mat spread upon the floor or 
ground, on which lies poi ; roast pig and 
fish are placed in separate calabashes. 
Squatted or sitting cross-legged about 
this sumptuous feast the Kanakas pro- 
ceed to regale themselves, scorning the 
use of knives and forks. Their dessert 
is the papaya, oranges, bananas, bread- 
fruit, strawberries and other fruit of 
the tropics. 

Though the public buildings of Hon- 
olulu are not grand specimens of archi- 
tecture, the Government building is an 
imposing structure and would do credit 
to any of our American cities. On the 
front steps of this building, July 4, 1894, 
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Avenue of Palms at Queen's Hospital. 


President Dole, in the presence of a 
great concourse of people, proclaimed 


the Hawaiian Republic. Long had the 
little band of patriots, after overthrow- 
ing a corrupt monarchy, which upheld 
the Louisiana Lottery, hoped to be taken 
in as the adopted child of the United 
States; but the foster-mother turned 
coldly away from the infant, and on that 
day the provisional government was 
made permanent, to await a more propi- 
tious time for annexation. 

In order to evince their love for their 
mother-country, America, this proclama- 
tion was issued on the day we celebrate, 
July 4th. If our ancestors signed the 
Declaration of Independence with hal- 
ters about their necks, the men of the 
Dole Government took a step fraught 
with equal danger and far greater odds 
against them. The native if permitted 
to follow his own inclinations, is gentle, 
kind, and,childlike ; but corrupting in- 
fluences have always been thrown about 
him which have gone a great way to un- 
es all the good his friends have done for 
1m. 


Even in the earliest days of missionary 
struggles, the whaler and sailor could, 
in a single debauch, undo all the mis- 
sionaries had been years in accomplish- 
ing. The Louisiana Lottery, driven from 
our own shores, resolved to plant itself 
in the islands of the Pacific, contiguous 
to the United States, and, like some ter- 
rible octopus, fasten its poisonous ten- 
tacles upon the land from which it had 
been driven. The descendants of the 
missionaries saw that not only were their 
own liberties in danger, but the work of 
Christianizing the natives by their fore- 
fathers would be undone. Their beau- 
tiful home would be converted into a 
Monte Carlo of the Pacific, and the sus- 
ceptible native given over to a civiliza- 
tion far worse for him than his aborigin- 
al state. On the heels of this act of 
atrocity the queen prepared for promul- 
gation a constitution which would have 
deprived every white man on the islands 
not married to a native Hawaiian wom- 
an the right to vote, hold any office, 
or have any say in the making or un- 
making of the laws, and to make his 
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property alone subject to assessment 
and taxation. 

It was either slavery or revolution, 
and, like our noble ancestors, they re- 
solved on the latter. It was almost a 
bloodless revolution, for the Queen’s 
forces could not resist the handful of 
determined men. Only one shot was 
fired, and one man wounded. Morality 
and right prevailed, and the queen be- 
came plain Mrs. Dominis. A liberal fort- 
une was set apart for her, and if she 
would only be reasonable she could be 
much happier as Mrs. Dominis than as 
queen of Hawaii. 

On the Waikiki side of the town is ade- 
lightful cocoanut grove, the fruit of which 
would load several ships. Here I be- 
held tie feat of a native cocoanut climb- 
er. Several of our party asked him to 
bring some -fresh nuts, and he ran up 
the tree as nimble as a squirrel, plucked 
the fruit, threw it down to us, descend- 
ing with a marvellous ease, and smiled 
until his ebony face seemed to glow 
with happiness at having been of some 
service tous. To be appreciated the 


cocoanut, orange, and banana must be 


Much 


eaten when fresh from the tree. 








President Doie Proclaiming the 
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of their flavor is lost in shipping or by 
holding them for days after they are 
gathered. Many of our tropical fruits 
are gathered while green, and allowed 
to ripen in transit, thus losing the sweet 
flavor and freshness they possess when 
first taken from the tree. 

One mile from Honolulu, in the di- 
rection of Waikiki, is the One-mile 
Bridge. It spans a delightful stream 
of clear water, and the rocks and trees, 
with their dense foliage, lend a pictu- 
resqueness to the charming scene. On 
the right is the rolling sea, with its snow- 
white surf beating the clearest, whitest 
sand ; on the left low foot-hills crowned 
with verdure, and still farther inland, as 
a background to this gorgeous picture, 
the mountain ranges of Oahu rear their 
heads to kiss the soft blue skies. It 
seems as if all the wiles and charms of 
nature were here combined into one 
eternal jubilee in praise of the snug little 
paradise nestling on the bosom of the 
mighty ocean. A journey of two miles 
farther brings us to Waikiki, the famous 
Long Branch of Hawaii. Here sea-bath- 
ing is just as enjoyable in January as in 
August. It may seem strange to people 
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living in the north temper- 
ate zone to talk of bathing 
in January, but in this par- 
adise the rigors of winter 
are never known. 

No more heathful clime 
than Hawaii can be found. 
True, it is not free from 
disease and sickness, but 
many diseases found there 
are the result of sin and 
folly. The islands are the 
hope of the consumptive 
and rheumatic, the delight 
of all who love the pictu- 
resque and beautiful. Here 
all nature joins in a glad 
smile of welcome and bids 
the tourist partake of para- 
dise. 

As Adam and Eve in Eden 
found all their wants sup- 
plied from the luscious 
fruits which grew in abun- 
dance, so many men and 
women to-day in parts of 
the islands sustain life in 
comfort on the fruits which 





grow without labor. 


The natives have their 
own amusements, chief 
among which is hula dancing. Formerly 
hula dancing-girls were retained by the 
kings and queens for their amusement. 
This species of dancing is a sort of re- 
ligious ceremony alike appropriate at a 
funeral, wedding, or feast. The feasts 
of the kings and queens were never 
complete without hula dancers. 

The hula dancing-girl wore a wreath 
of flowers about her abundant dark 
hair, and one across her shoulder. She 
was usually nude to the waist, wearing 
a grass skirt which came to the knees. 
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He ran up the Tree as Nimble as a Squirrel. 


The dancing is more with the body than 
the feet, and there is none of that high 
kicking common to the ballet. The 
dancer is accompanied by doleful music 
on the guitar, or a small native instru- 
ment called the “Taro-patch-fiddle.” 
To the refined taste there is no charm 
in the hula dance. It is only tolerated 
as a curious relic of barbarism. The 
luau or native feast usually ends with 
hula dancing. 

The natives are very fond of music. 
The guitar, on account of the softness 
of its tone, is their favorite instrument. 
The royal Hawaiian band of the queen, 
which a few years ago made a tour 
through the United States, was com- 
posed of native Hawaiians, all of whom 
were accomplished musicians. 

The primitive Kanaka home is made 
of grass. There are many grass houses 
left on the islands. Surrounded by 
broad leaves, bananas and blooming 
magnolias, they are charming and pict- 
uresque. Here the male inhabitants 
recline in the shade throughout the 
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One Mile Bridge 


heat of the day, while from the door- 
way peeps forth the laughing-eyed, 
dusky maiden, shy, yet artful and co- 
quettish in her coyness. The home is 
very simple, but at the same time neat. 
The house is without any means of 
heating or cooking. The former is 
never necessary, and all cooking is done 
in the imu, or pit dug in the earth, 
where the pig, fish, and beef are baked 


near Honolulu. 


with heated stones, while the boiling is 
done in pots over a camp-fire near the 
building. 

Entering one of those grass-houses I 
discovered that about one-half of it was 
raised to about two and a half feet, cush- 
ioned with a mattress on it for a bed, 
while the remainder was the bare earth. : 
The raised part affords a seat during 
the day and a bed at night. Here the 
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entire family and visitors, without re- 
gard to age or sex, sleep side by side. 

The grass-house is said to be not only 
proof against those troublesome in- 
sects, the mosquitoes, but capable of 
turning rain. The rain in Hawaii is sel- 
dom the down-pour so often experienced 
in the temperate regions, but usually 
consists of a mist or gentle shower 
which dampens and refreshes the parched 
earth. In some localities the rain or 
mist is almost continuous, while not a 
mile from that spot it very seldom 
rains. I have seen it rain for days in 
Nunanu Valley, while the remainder of 
the island was perfectly dry. I don’t 
remember ever to have looked up 
Nunanu Valley that I did not see a rain 
cloud hovering over it. These local 
showers have given rise toa joke told of 
a gentleman in Hono- 
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height of two or three thousand feet is 
reached. Here is a narrow pass, seem- 
ingly cut into the mountain - range, 
through which the wind at times rushes 
with such terrible fury as to almost 
sweep the tourist from his feet. On 
either side are precipitous cliffs mount- 
ing up to the height of thousands of 
feet. 

On the left is a deep, narrow, dark 
chasm, gradually widening on the side 
opposite Honolulu. The hou, algaro- 
ba, ohia, and other trees common to 
Hawaii, have grown up in this dark 
gash in the earth, adding to the gloom, 
mystery, and dread below. 

From the Pali, or pass, one has a 
view of both sides of the island. It is 
a narrow gateway in the mountain- 
range, opening between a paradise and 





lulu, who, in trying 
to direct a visiting 
friend to his house, 
said : 

“Go up Nunanu 
Avenue to the second 
shower, turn to the 
right and the third 
house is mine.” 

The showers and 
sunshine have given 
to Hawaii the name 
of the “land of rain- 
bows.” Rainbows 
are seen nearly every 
day, and even lunar 
rainbows are not in- 
frequent. The brill- 
iancy of the moon, 
the clearness of the 
atinosphere, and local 
mists and _ showers, 
often present this 
strange and beautiful 
phenomenon. 

Passing around 
Punch Bowl is a 
broad, well-travelled 
road leading up to 
the Pali, a great 
mountain-pass, one of 
the picturesque and 
interesting points on 
the Island of Oahu. 
The ascent is a grad- 
ual slope until the 
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Hula Dancing Girl. 
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In the distance, from the 


a fairy-land. 
rear may be seen the crystal bay and 
shipping of Honolulu, while before—the 


land to which the traveller has not 
ventured—there break upon the view 
fields of living green and rivers of de- 
light, with snuggest, tiniest, little specks 
of white cottages, villages, and plan- 
tations, all hemmed in by the snow- 
fringed sea. 

The Pali is not only an object of 
grandeur and beauty, but is also histor- 
ical ground. It was here that Kame- 
hameha the Great, that Hawaiian Na- 
poleon, who conquered all the islands 
and united them into one kingdom, 
achieved his most wonderful victory 
over King Oahu. Landing from his 
war canoes at Honolulu, aided by two 
sailors taken from American vessels, 
some artillery, and small arms, he drove 
the army of King Oahu up Nunanu 
Valley. As the valley gradually narrows 
in its ascent, the artillery of John 
Young, Kamehameha’s white general, 
made fearful havoc among the flying 
natives. 

The great precipice was finally 
reached, and the king wheeled his fly- 


(To be concluded. ) 
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The Pali, near Honolulu. 


ing army about to make one more stand 
for his life, land, and liberties. The 
contest was short and bloody. Kame- 
hameha’s trained warriors charged with 
spears and war-clubs, and drove the 
larger part of the army over that aw- 
ful precipice, where they fell shattered 
and mangled upon the cruel rocks be- 
low. 

Oahu, with its flower-embowered city, 
its cloud-capped mountain-peaks, its 
Pali and gate to the fairy world beyond, 
is not more picturesque and beautiful 
than other portions of this paradise. 
The same soft-blue sky overspreads 
Maui, with its quaint little bays, its 
villages, and enormous plantations. 

Wailuku, with its sugar-mill, fields of 
waving cane, and neat cottages, forms 
one of the most picturesque and charm- 
ing spots the eye can behold. From it 
diverges that wonderful Iao valley, rich 
in native traditions and history, with 
the Wailuku River flowing down a 
score of cascades to irrigate the valley 
below. The valley is one continual 
shifting scene of beauty and splendor. 
Deep sylvan shades under which Adam 
and Eve might be supposed to have re- 
posed in the heat of the day, are on 
every side, inviting the weary one to 
rest, without fear or dread of any rav- 
enous wild beast or poisonous reptile. 

All is peace, beauty, and joy,pleasant 
to the senses beyond expression. 





THE COMING DRAMATIC SEASON 
By Beaumont Fletcher 


N a day America has come to believe 
what a few—a very few—dramatic 
critics have been preaching for sev- 

eral years: that there is an American 
dramatic art, with its competent play- 
wrights and actors developing a native 
art along native lines successfully. 

One would think that we were still a 
colony of English loyalists, to see us 
just now congrat- 
ulating ourselves 
because London 
has been knocked 
out of her custo- 
mary indifference 
or patronage into 
downright excite- 
ment over an 
American play and 
player. There is 
every reason to be 
happy over Mr. 
Gillette's tremen- 
dous success with 
his superb play 
“Secret Service.” 
Mr. Gillette de- 
served every word 
of praise for both 
his playwriting 
and his playvacting, 
almost for the 
statement made by 
one of the most 
prominent English 
eritics that “in an 
hour he sweptaway 
all traditions.” 
There is reason for 
congratulation, 
too, in the fact that 
London has awak- 
ened to our dramatic art, and that an 
opening is provided for our plays abroad 
—so great an opening that they speak 
now of the “invasion ” and the “ Ameri- 
canization” of England. Though too 
much hope ought not to be raised, the 
change will considerably relieve the odi- 
um under which the native playwright 
has labored, and the poor Yankee actor 








Julia Marlowe. 


Photograph by Dana, New York. 


with Yankee ideals may get a chance at 
something besides the scraps left by 
foreign stars. The failure of the over- 
starred Metropolitan Opera season, the 
recent commercial fiaschi of Duse and 
Bernhardt and several other European 
artists of undeniable genius, may point 
to asudden revulsion of national feeling 
from the snobbery upon which these 
artists really de- 
pended for their 
assurance of suc- 
cess in a land that 
understood little 
of their tongues 
and manners. It 
may all point to a 
deep and sudden 
homesickness of 
the American for 
the glories of his 
own great repub- 
lic. If this is true, 


then we may well 


believe ourselves 
to be in the very 
morning of a great 
Periklesian art- 
awakening in this 
land. 

The fly in the 
ointment is that 
we must be told of 
our greatness by 
foreigners—by the 
English, above all. 
People here at 
home, good, stub- 
born Tories, who 
damned ‘‘Secret 
Service ” as only 
a fair play, or, at 
the most, dared to call it fine “for an 
American play,” will now visit it with an 
entirely new suit of opinions, fetched, 
like their other baggy fashions, from 
Piccadilly. It will now be the fad to 
praise things American — because, 
strangely enough, praising certain 
things American is English, you know. 

Meanwhile, there are great American 
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Maude Adams in “ The Little Minister.” 
Photograph by Pach Brothers, New York. 


composers who can challenge compari- 
son with any living masters—MacDow- 
ell, Paine, Nevin, Kelley, and others ; 
there are supreme painters, like Sargent 
and Whistler; unsurpassed sculptors, 
like St. Gaudens, French and Mac- 
monnies ; architects slowly but surely 
working out a great new school of archi- 
tecture with their tall buildings. There 
is life enough and to spare. The need 
now is almost less for artists with a 
spirit of greatness than for audiences 
with that sublime genius of enthusi- 
asm in support, that makes great art- 
periods. 

In the very midst of this bustle and 
stir of the last few years, there has never 
been a day without its tree-toad to 
croak about the “decadence” of the 
drama, the “ decadence” of art, the gen- 
eral demnition bow-wowiness of all cre- 
ation. The new period is not without 
its flaws ; there was never a golden age 
without its alloy ; but it is to be a great 
period —this truth, it is wilful blind- 
ness to deny. 

It has been the privilege of this de- 
partment to pay homage to many ster- 
ling American dramas and actors in the 
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past two years. It is glad to believe 
that the sturdy Americanism that has 
marked our stage increasingly in the 
last decade is to be still more evident in 
the coming season. It would be de- 
plorable indeed if this spirit should be 
exclusive of the foreign drama that has 
given us, more than any other nation, 
an approach to cosmopolitanism. 

The present foreign interest in things 
American has doubtless been overrated, 
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Walker Whiteside as The Man in Black. 
Photograph by Falk, New York. 
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but it is bound to increase, and it is 
safe to prophesy that the foreign art 
world will some day come to us for its 
vitality. It is doing so more and more 
already. 

The most notable feature of the sea- 
son will be the attempt of certain 
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made a success in Vienna, and is to be 
played in England, also probably in 
Germany and France, this season. It 
will continue its career in this country, 
though Mr. Frank Daniels, who created 
the title-réle, is to devote his inimitable 
unction to a new work by the same 





Mrs, Potter. 
Copyright, 1896, by Aimé Dupont. New York. 


troupes to educate the effete peoples of 
Europe up to American dramatic art. 
Mr. Gillette’s play is to be translated 
into French, and Mme. Bernhardt is to 
have “the honor,” as she well phrased 
it, of having it produced at her theatre. 
It may also be done in Germany. 

“The Wizard of the Nile,” the best 
of American comic operas, has already 


composers, Victor Herbert, Esq., and 
Harry B. Smith, Esq. This is to be 


called “The Idol's Eye.” It is laid in 
modern East India, the scenes being an 
English army post and a Hindoo tem- 
ple. An elaborate production is prom- 
ised. The same management will also 
bring out a legitimate American farce 
of the complicational sort, entitled “A 
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Bachelor’s Honeymoon,” with a strong 
company, including Messrs. M. A. Ken- 
nedy, W. J. Ferguson, and Max Fig- 
man. 

Speaking of comic operas, two new 
works by Mr. John Philip Sousa are 
to be produced : one, “ The Charlatan,” 
by Mr. De Wolf Hopper; the other, 
“The Bride Elect,” by a special com- 
pany. The highly successful, and de- 
servingly successful, “ El] Capitan” is 
to be used part of the season by Mr. 
Hopper. It also may be produced in 
France. 

The comic opera “The Walking Del- 
egate,” which 
has the rare 
virtue of 
Americanism, 
is to follow 
up its Boston 
success with 
a tour. The 
comedian is 
to be Mr. Os- 
ear Girard, a 
magnetic fel- 
low of great 


promise. 
A new op- 


era, “The 
Highway- 
man,’’ 7 
Messrs. 
Koven and 
Smith, is also 
to be pro- 
duced, as well 
as a musical 
comedy by 
the same writ- 
ers, “ The Paris Doll.” The Bostonians 
are also to add “ Rob Roy ” to the rep- 
ertory, in which is included the success- 
ful “Serenaders,” by the same ubiquit- 
ous Mr. Smith and Mr. Victor Herbert. 
Mr. Francis Wilson is to continue in 
“ Half a King.” 

In the realm of the poetic drama, an 
important change is to be the separa- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Taber. 
They have found that the public is jeal- 
ous of the hiding of Julia Marlowe’s 
name, and that various entirely com- 
mercial reasons combine with Mr. Ta- 
ber’s natural and justified ambitions to 
make it advisable to tour separately. 


Mary Mannering. 
Photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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This is a matter of genuine regret, be- 
cause two stars were never better suited 
for each other. Mr. Taber's art is pol- 
ished ad unguem, and whether playing 
the young Romeo to Miss Marlowe’s girl- 
ish Juliet, or playing the blind grand- 
father to her Highland Mary, he always 
looked the part, and acted it with intel- 
ligence and fervor. He is to star ina 
play written for him by Lorimer Stod- 
dard, Esq., the dramatizer of Mrs. 
Fiske’s notable version of “Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles ” (which is to go on tour 
this season). 

Julia Marlowe is to continue the tri- 
umph of her 
patriotic beg- 
gar-girl in 
“For Bonnie 
Prince Char- 
lie,” one of 
the few in- 
stances in 
which the 
English ver- 
sion of a play 
is superior to 
the original 
French, for 
Mr. J. I. C. 
Clarke must 
be credited 
with decid- 
ed improve- 
ments on 
FrancoisCop- 
pée’s “Les 
Jacobites.” A 
more direct 
and worthy 
appeal to the 
emotions and the intellect than that of 
Miss Marlowe is not to be found on the 
contemporary stage. Her impersona- 
tion of the Scotch beggar-girl raises it 
to the dignity and the pity of a Juliet. 
Miss Marlowe is planning a gorgeous . 
production of “The Winter’s Tale,” and 
her Hermione will surely be a pictu- 
resque addition to her superb gallery 
of Shakespeare heroines. 

Shakespeare is to be best represented 
among the men by Mr. Walker White- 
side, a young tragedian whose extraor- 
dinary promise and sterling abilities 
I have already discussed in these pages. 
To his unequalled Hamlet, his powerful 








Isabelle Irving. 
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Shylock, Othello, Richard 
IiTl., and Richelieu, Mr. 
Whiteside is to add a ro- 
mantic drama based on 
Stanley Weyman’s famous 
novel, “ The Man in Black.” 
Mr. Whiteside has engaged 
Mr. Frederick Paulding, one 
of our best-schooled actors, 
sometime a star, to support 
him. They will alternate 
Lago and Othello. It is re- 
ported, too, that Mr. Sol 
Smith Russell is to present 
“Taming of the Shrew,” 
with Miss Blanche Walsh 
as Katherine. To one who 
knows the delightful indi- 
vidualities of these two ar- 
tists, the announcement is 
very appetizing. Mrs. Pot- 
ter has made an immense 
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success in Australia, and 
will confine herself for the 
present to London and the 
Antipodes. Thus do we 
reach out over the whole 
world. 

The vogue of plays made 
from books continues. One 
of its most promising fruits 
is a dramatization to be 
made by Mrs. Burnett from 
her striking novel, “A Lady 
of Quality.” After many 
rumors, the impersonator of 
the leading réle has been 
found, and an actress of 
whom more could be ex- 
pected could not be expect- 
ed. This is to be Miss Julia 
Arthur, a singularly beauti- 
ful and gifted artist, who 
has had a varied career, cul- 
minating in an engagement 
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as leading woman with 
the Irving-Terry com- 
pany. 

The most important 
announcement in 
comedy is the début of 
Miss Maude Adams as 
astar. She has served 
her apprenticeship 
thoroughly, and has 
built herself a place in 
the very affections of 
the people by means 
of an unusual com- 
bination of magnet- 
ism and conscientious- 
ness that insures her 
success if she finds the 
right play. Thisseems 
likely, in view of the 
fact that she has se- 
cured dramatizations 
of Anthony Hope’s 
“Phroso” and J. M. 
Barrie’s “Little Min- 
ister.” A more win- 
ning mixture than 
Barrie’s art with that 
of Maude Adams could 
hardly be imagined 
south of Olympus. 

The historical play 
is truly the rage. John 
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Drew, Esq., who seems 
never to score a fail- 
ure, is to go back to 
the Louis XV. period 
and play “A Marriage of Convenience.” 
Miss Isabelle Irving is to be his newlead- 
ing woman, and a better choice could not 
have been made, Mr. Wilton Lackaye, 
whose Svengali was so superior to Beer- 
bohm Tree’s pale imitation, is to go Mr. 
Drew two Louis better in his ‘‘ Royal 
Secret,” of the time of Louis XIII. 
Mr. Louis James plays “A Cavalier of 
France,” Mr. Robert Mantell “A Secret 
Warrant,” Mr. Robert Downing appears 
in “David Laroque,” and Mr. Henry 
Miller in a new play as yet nameless. 
Miss Fanny Davenport has large plans 
for a production untitled when this is 
written. Mr. E. H. Sothern and Miss 
Virginia Harned devote their finished 
and winning powers to a play called 
“’Change Alley,” and including in its 
plot South Sea speculations of 1719-20. 


Ada Rehan. 
Copyright, 1897, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 


Miss Kathryn Kidder, who had the 
distinction of winning a battle with Ré- 
jane in @ simultaneous production of 
‘Madame Sans-Géne,” is to send that 
play out this year with the gifted ac- 
tress, Miss Marion Abbott, in the title 
role, Miss Kidder producing a new play. 
The Daly company is at present in Eng- 
land, but will return during the winter 
with Miss Rehan, in the usual brilliant 
array of new productions. Mr. Daniel 
Frohman is to present a number of 
works, chiefly by English authors, the 
first a Pinero society comedy, which will 
employ not only the charming Miss Man- 
nering, but Miss Julia Opp, an Ameri- 
can girl just returned from London suc- 
cesses, to which another, Miss Ethel 
Barrymore, has just been called by an 
engagement with Henry Irving’s com- 
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pany. Plays also by Jones, Parker, 
Rose, Jerome, and some Americans are 
included in Mr. Frohman’s plans. 

It begins to look as if the stock 
company idea were to have a return 
to vogue. New company theatres are 
planned in almost every large city for 
this season. This isa further widening 
of the opening for the native playwright, 
and offers the native actor a better 
schooling. 

The American playwright is to be 
much in evidence this season. He has 
the wisdom, too, to devote himself to 
the infinitely varied field of his own 
country. Only one new war play is 
promised, though Mrs. Carter is to 
play “The Heart of Maryland” awhile 
longer before she 
goes to England, 
and Mr. Gillette 
has returned from 
London, where 
they frankly con- 
fess his English 
substitutes sadly 
inferior. The new 


play has the sonor- 


ous title of ‘‘ Cum- 
berland, 61.” Itis 
written by Frank- 
lin Fyles, Esq., 
dramatic editor of 
the New York Sun, 
in collaboration 
with Eugene Pres- 
brey, Esq. Anoth- 


E. H. Sothern. 


John Drew. 
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Frank Daniels. 


er play by the same 
writers is to be “A 
Ward of France,” 
finding its scenes 
in early Louisiana 
days. That stir- 
ring war drama 
“For Fair Virgin- 
ia” is still played 
by its author Russ 
Whytal, Esq., and 
his wife. It may 
see a London pro- 
duction, and a new 
play of Mr. Why- 
tal’s “Out Yon- 
der ” will probably 
be given here. Mr. 
William H. Crane 
is to produce a play of the Old Dominion 
called “A Virginia Courtship.” Itisfrom 
the fertile pen of Miss Martha Morton, 
whose play, ‘‘A Bachelor's Romance,” 
played by Mr. Sol Smith Russel, is to 
be produced in London by John Hare. 
Her play “ His Wife’s Father,” that de- 
lightful dramatic rejoinder to the moth- 
er-in-law tradition, has already been 
heard in London. 

Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley is to 
dominate the scene notably. Her 
“Christopher, Jr.,” is to be revived. 
“The Mysterious Mr. Bugle” contin- 
ued, a new play of hers, “ A Coat of 
Many Colors,” is to be produced by 
Mr. Herbert Kelcey and Miss Effie Shan- 
non, and Mr. Nat Goodwin is to play 
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her already approved 
success, “An Ameri- 
can Citizen ;” possi- 
bly also her “Richard 
Savage.” <A comic 
opera of her booking 
may also be done. 
Mrs. Ryley is hardly 
to be called an Eng- 
lishwoman now, but 
even hopeless Brit- 
ishers are turning to 
America for motives 
—commercial mo- 
tives, among others, 
doubtless. Louis N. 
Parker’s “The May- 
flower” was produced 
last year, and now the 
sprightly Bernard 
Shaw isto furnish Mr. 
Richard Mansfield 
with a play called 
“The Devil’s Disci- 
ple.” It is concerned 
with the Revolution- 
ary war and that fu- | 
tile devil’s disciple, 
General Burgoyne. 
Mr. Mansfield is also 


to play a dramatiza- Julia Arthur as Imogen. 





tion of Miss Fothergill’s familiar story, 
“The First Violin,” a dramatization by 
Miss Edwina Booth of Fenn’s “ Master 
of Ceremonies,” and a spectacular re- 
vival of “ Timon of Athens.” 

Other plays of American scene are to 
be “A Puritan Romance” and “A 
Southern Romance ;” a dramatization of 
Opie Read’s fine Southern story, “ The 
Jucklins,” which Mr. Stuart Robson 

’ will play, and a most interesting trans- 
fer to the stage of serious aspects of 
life in Chinatown, San Francisco. It 
is called ‘The First Born.” 

In lighter vein are to be a legitimate 
comedy, “The Swell Miss Fitzwell, 
which is to emancipate from musical 
farce that final argument for optimism, 
Miss May Irwin. Mr. Roland Reed and 
Miss Isadore Rush, play ‘‘The Wrong 
Mr. Wright.” This style of name is to 
be rather overdone this season. ‘The 
Good Mr. Best ” and “ What Happened 

Kathryn Kidder. to Jones?” are among the many an- 
Photograph by Elite Studio, San Francisco. nouncements for farce-comedy. The 
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Casino is to have a new Review, too, 
while the other members of its flock are 
fluttering all about the country. 

There will be some spectacular pro- 
ductions, of which “ Nature” will be the 
most important. It deals with the polar 
regions and romance, 

Melodrama will continue to develop 
impossible heroes ingeniously and tax 
the resources of the stage carpenter 
even more than the credulity of the 
audiences. The American melodrama 
is certainly far superior in novelty 
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and picturesqueness to the English or 
French variety. 

The vaudeville world is gaining con- 
stantly in worth, and offering an open- 
ing for many short sketches of the best 
quality of humor and caricature. 

All in all, there are prospects for a 
season of amazing interest and very 
solid value. It is hard to see how any 


one can consider even an incomplete 
catalogue of our players and their plays 
and deny that American dramatic art is 
in a very hale and hearty condition. 
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THE ABBEY OF 


VALLE CRUCIS 


By Helen Marshall North 


N the good year 1200 ap., John 
Lackland came to the English 
throne, by the way, so it was said, 


In 


of his murdered nephew Arthur. 
the year 1200 and about there the cru- 
sading spirit was abroad in the land, at 
least five crusades following the opening 


of the new century. In the year 1200, 
Philip the Second, on the throne of 
France, was plotting against a brother 
king. And in the year 1200, at a quiet 
little spot by the riverside near Llan- 
gollen, in North Wales, quite out of the 
way of plotting kings and warlike cru- 
saders, did Madoc, lord of Bromfield 
and Dinas Bran, occupying his mind 
with peaceful pursuits and religious 
hopes, and in penance of his many 
sins, begin the erection of a choice 
little abbey in the then new Gothic 
style of architecture. And he called it 
the Abbey of Valle Crucis. 

To-day, snugly nestling in the Vale, 


still stand the remains of the old abbey, 
an interesting study alike to the anti- 
quarian and to the lover of the beauti- 
ful in art and nature. 

The situation of the abbey is in itself 
peculiarly interesting. Walking out 
from the peaceful little village of Llan- 
gollen over the bridge which spans the 
Dee, after something more than a mile 
of pleasant Welsh road, one comes to a 
gate leading to a field. Through this 
field a winding path leads to a cool, dark, 
sequestered glen, or vale, of the sort 
which the Cistercian monk was pretty 
sure to choose for a religious home, 
and here rise the picturesque ruins of 
Valle Crucis Abbey. 

The glen, named from the ancient pil- 
lar or cross of Eliseg, near by, said to be 
one thousand years old, is so secluded 
from the sight of the passer-by that it 
seems to have no outlet. A rich grove 
darkens the intrusive light. Still and 
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Horseshoe Falls, on the Dee. 


dark, well hemmed in by mountains on 
either hand, companioned in its stillness 
and darkness by a fair little stream sing- 
ing on its way to join the Dee, no more 
delightful nook could be found or im- 
agined for the murmured prayers of a 
monkish saint or the gay revellings of a 
band of sleek anchorites. Neither could 
a more favorable site for a gray old 
ruin be found to gratify the eye of the 
nineteenth century sight-seer ; though 
of such a site old Madoc was not think- 
ing when he built, seven hundred years 
ago. 

Ivy clambers luxuriously over but- 
tress and doorway and clustered col- 
umn, over the masonry of Norman and 
early English name. Great sycamore 
trees spring up in the roofless ruin and 
lean over to caress the old gray stones 
on which may still be seen the masons’ 
marks. Jackdaws, lovers of old ruins, 
wheel over the place once sacred to the 
religious. 

The builder of Valle Crucis Abbey 
was the famous Madoc ap Gruffyd Mae- 
lor, lord of Bromfield, and the neighbor- 
ing estate of Dinas Bran, a stern Welsh 
fighter of the last days of the twelfth 
century and known from the north to 
the south of that hard beset little cor- 
ner of the British kingdom which the 
Welsh lords were struggling to hold 
free from English hands.* Gruffyd’s 
name had become a name of terror to 
all the English lords living on the 
Welsh border in those days when the 
gallant Llewelyn was fighting King 


* Also said to have discovered America.—Eb. 


John, and endeavoring, with 
the brave persistence of his 
race to re-establish the in- 
dependence of Wales. One 
English castle after another 
did Madoc lay low and leave 
in smoking ruins, and great 
store of treasures did he 
gather into his cruel hand 
from the overturning of 
these same castles. 
But Madoc’s reputation 
had not always been that of 
a patriot. Treason, or some- 
thing very closely allied to 
treason, had been written 
among his sins. He had 
once long served the Eng- 
lish, fighting with King John in at least 
two of his expeditions against the Welsh, 
his own countrymen. Like another 
Achilles, Madoc had at length become 
reconciled to his sovereign, Llewelyn 
ab Jorweth, and gallantly supported him 
in his wars against England, serving in 
person, according to an old English 
chronicle. 

In penance for his many sins, Ma- 
doe built the beautiful abbey in the 
Vale. And on a tablet recently found 
in the ruins a curious inscription in 
Meeso- Gothic and Franco-Theotiscan 
characters mixed runs thus: “MD H 
OO HR BMSPOE a th : a PO u 
S = PRO BHQV OES CMG RQO.” 
This is translated by antiquarians to 
read: “Madoc, a penitent, erected this 
monastery to the honor of the blessed 
and holy Virgin and appropriated for 
this work and for the better mainten- 
ance thereof an hundred marks, which 
he freely settled on them.” 

Whether Madoc came to do this 
splendid penance on account of an in- 
junction of his own conscience, or a 
more imperative injunction from the 
Pope, we do not know. /Penances 
were often imposed on the lords of 
those turbulent times “for what the 
holy church considered an infringe- 
ment upon her prerogatives or else for 
some crime which the fathers of the 
church knew full well how to avail 
themselves of.” But not years of pen- 
ance, millions of money, nor long 
avenues of costly cathedrals could pos- 
sibly erase from the memory of the 
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loyal Welsh people the fact of Madoc’s 
unfaithfulness to his trust. 

In the beautiful abbey, after years of 
rapine and violence, Madoc, the lord of 
Dinas Bran, the ruins of which castle 
are a forlorn feature in the landscape 
near by, was laid away. 

The abbey was gallantly built, for 
Madoce’s penitential offering must be the 
best of its kind. The Free Masons came 
by invitation of the distinguished peni- 
tent, in a goodly, well-governed com- 
pany. They first made for themselves 
huts to live in, and they toiled thorough- 
ly and carefully, day by day, and month 
by month, just how many years we do 
not know, until their task was well 
over, though the finishing touches 
were applied all along the years of the 
two following centuries. 

Valle Crucis, known also, even so 
late as on the seals of the sixteenth 
century, as the Abbey of Llan Egwest, 
laid no claim to splendid dimensions. 
Its length was no more than one hun- 
dred and eighty feet. The nave had 
but six bays. But not Westminster, nor 
York, Lincoln, nor even St. Paul’s it- 
self, was more carefully constructed. 
No detail known to the architect of 
the time was lacking. 

The general out- 
line of the building 
was cruciform, a 
shape not in common 
use prior to this pe- 
riod, and in itself an 
evidence of the hand 
of the Free Mason 
builders, if we may 
believe the opinion 
that these men intro- 
duced the cruciform 
style of architecture 
for churches into 
England. 

First of all, the east 
front raised its state- 
ly head, an elegant 
specimen of Early 
English architecture. 

Here they placed 
three lancet win- 
dows, among the first 
of their sort ever 
builded in England. 
On the wall of this 
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part of the abbey, one sees many small, 
square openings, the old putlog holes 
used by the mason builders and left here, 
we may suppose, to supply ventilation. 

But the western front is one of the 
most interesting portions of the pleas- 
ant abbey, and is remarkably well pre- 
served. Here are seen some unusually 
choice specimens of the ancient Gothic 
architecture. What could be finer than 
this little central doorway, among the 
best specimens of its class, with its re- 
cessed arch and zigzag mouldings, the 
whole guarded by two bold buttresses ? 
Or this noble Norman arch circling over 
the three fine lancet windows; or the 
flowing tracery surmounted by a rose ? 
And through these graceful windows 
to-day the swaying branches of ash and 
sycamore look out from within the ruin, 
where they are firmly rooted, on the 
humble roadside which is as old, per- 
chance, as they. 

Still above the Norman arch is a choice 
little marigold light of elegant work- 
manship, with eight trifoliated compart- 
ments ; and a mutilated inscription un- 
derneath is translated : 

“The abbot Adam did this work. 
May he rest in happy peace. Amen.” 





Eliseg’s Pillar. 
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The buttresses, as shown in the illus- 
tration, are pierced with loop-holes for 
a circular staircase. The interior is 
overgrown with grass. 

Chapter house and cloisters show 
traces of the old Norman taste in the 
massive piers and groined arches. On 
one wall of the cloister court you may 
see, side by side, as in the illustration, 
a Norman, an early English, and a flam- 
boyant window. And in the chapter 
house rise huge gray Norman pillars, 
touched by the outer light streaming 
in through a fair recessed window of 
three lights, with curving tracery above, 
the latest secret, perhaps, of the abbot- 
architect, or else of the master-mason. 
The window-seats are rough and well- 
worn ; the stones of the columns show 
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very wide black joints, and bear other 
marks of the six centuries. 

If the old poet, Churchyard, is to be 
believed, Valle Crucis once boasted a 
central tower. We find no trace of 
such a tower to-day, and possibly the 
poet only introduced it into his verse to 
serve the metre, in these lines: 


An Abbey near that mountain towre there is, 
Whose walls yet stand, and steeple, too, like- 
wise. 


According to an old tradition, the abbey 
church once comprised several distinct 
chapels, each governed by its own priest, 
and so arranged that the devotional 
services of each never disturbed the 

others. 
The conventual buildings of Valle 
Crucis were strictly 
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modelled after the 
usual plan adopted 
by the Cistercian 
monks, and even 
what remains of 
them to-day fur- 
nishes an interest- 





ing study in monas- 


tic architecture on 
this account. <A cu- 
rious proof that, in 
their seclusion, these 
pious Cistercians 
ventured to violate 
some of the rules of 
their order, is seen 
in the numerous 
traces of colored dec- 
oration found on the 
stone work of the 
sheltered portions of 
the chapels, the use 
of color being strict- 
ly forbidden in 
houses of this or- 
der. 

Tradition says that 
the monastery was 
richly administered. 
An old Welsh poet 
tells of the magnifi- 
cent hospitality of 
the monks of Valle 
Crucis. Their tables 
usually had four 
courses of meat 
served up in silver 
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dishes, with sparkling claret for a bev- 
erage : 


And ’tis most true that a merrier crew 
Could scarce be found elsewhere. 


And the abbot meek with form so sleek, 
Was the heartiest of them all ; 
And would take his place, with smiling face, 
When the refection-bell would call : 
And they sung and laughed and the red wine 
quaffed, 
Till they shook the oaken wall. 


The monks were not sorry, we may 
well believe, that the lord of Dinas 
Bran was required, whether by his Pope 
or his conscience, to pay this rich pen- 
ance for the castles he had left smoking 
and the poor creatures sacrificed to his 
ambition. 

The first abbot seems to have been a 
certain Philip, who came from the pa- 
rent abbey of Strada Marcella, with a 
little company of monks, to occupy 
Madoc’s fine new monastery. The last 
abbot was John Hern, and very little is 
known about those who came between 
the two in the years from the middle of 
the thirteenth to the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 


Monastic life in the early days of the 
abbey was diversified, of necessity, by 
the manly art of angling and the free- 
men of Llangollen having granted a 
fishery on the Dee to the Valle Crucis 
monks, some dispute arose between the 
two concerning the works erected on 
the river for the purpose of taking fish. 
The trustful freemen agreed to leave 
the matter for decision to the abbot and 
five monks of his own choice, who were 
to determine the settlement under oath. 
A day was appointed by Madoc and his 
secretary, John Parvus, the assembly 
convened, the oaths were duly admin- 
istered, and the abbot and his monks 
very promptly rendered a decision in 
their own favor. The decision was con- 
firmed by Madoc, and so the monks 
fished the Dee for the blessings of 
Thursday forever after without let or 
hindrance. 

The old conventual buildings no 
longer resound to the mirth and good 
cheer of well-fed monks, and some of 
them serve the homely uses of a farm- 
er and his family. The putlog holes 
are numerous, and plainly seen in 
this part of the ruins, and quaint lit- 
tle windows and blind openings, some 
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square-headed and some lancet-shaped, 
some handsomely round -arched, in 
memory of the Norman, combine to 
form a very interesting front, so ancient 
in appearance that the shingles of the 
roof above seem to belong to a different 
sort of world. An unusual feature of 
this part of the abbey is a door in the 
south side of the refectory, which may 
have been used for the carriage of arti- 
cles too large to be brought up by the 
narrow day-stairs, and for hoisting up 
trusses of hay. Another source of curi- 
osity to the student in this quaint old 
ruin is a little room and a passage at 
the back of the monks’ dormitory. From 
the passage one comes upon a loop- 
hole in the south wall. Some have 
called the little room the abbot’s closet 
for devotion, like the abbot’s oriel in 
St. Bartholomew’s, London; but it is 
more generally supposed to be the 
watching -chamber of the sacristan, 
whose duty it was to see that the sanc- 
tuary fire was kept burning perpetually. 

The rich little Abbey of Valle Crucis 
was one of the first—some say the very 
first—in Wales, to be dissolved by King 
Henry. Various relics go to prove that 
it was destroyed by fire, not far from 
the time of its dissolution, probably at 
the same time that the neighboring cas- 
tle of Dinas Bran, the home of Madoc, 
came to an end. Fragments of its 
choice carvings were taken possession 
of by churches in the vicinity, and the 
notable Ladies of Llangollen gained a 
portion to add to their museum of curi- 
osities. A curious painting of a portion 
of the abbey altar-piece is to be seen in 
the mansion of Lord Harlech, near 
Oswestry. The abbey, in the days of 
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the Reformation, had plainly lost its 
original odor of sanctity. 

At the period of its dissolution, Valle 
Crucis had a revenue of over £200. The 
following inventory of the abbot’s pos- 
sessions, at an earlier date, gives one an 
idea of the estimate placed upon worldly 
goods at this period: “A grange, with 
three plough lands, a mill, and other 
conveniences, valued at £31 ; the grange 
of Bodeang, Tregam, Rudrym, and 
Backton, set for £5.10s ; the dairy farm 
of Nant and the grange of Nystroyz, 
Converet, and Grennychampt, set for 
£3.19s.8d ; also the grange of Wyrces- 
ham, consisting of one plough land and 
some pasture, valued at 15s; and thirty 
cows, valued at the expense of 30s.” 

Very interesting relics have been dis- 
covered, at various times, among the 
ruins of Valle Crucis. A Knight Tem- 
plar’s sword, sculptured on a curious 
long stone, was found close to the 
foundations, and, though it bears no in- 
scription, is thought to have been a me- 
morial to some brave Knight Templar, 
who was killed in defending the abbey 
in troubled times. 

Under the monks’ dormitory, five 
sepulchral slabs have been found, of a 
date not later than the tenth century, 
and on one of these is carved a Norman 
sword, and the inscription, rather un- 
certainly deciphered : 


Jacet Oidus Madoc. 
Ominu Crucis. 

(Here lies Owidus Madoc, a distinguished 
warrior of the Cross of Heaven.) 


Insignis Cele 


The date of this inscription seems to 
furnish conclusive proof that a religious 
house of some sort, possibly Anglo- 
Saxon, existed on this site previously to 
the building of the abbey. 

A second stone is inscribed with a 
floriated cross and a circle, and may be 
the tombstone of an abbot or a bishop. 
On another stone is found an inscrip- 
tion to Myfanwy, the wife of one Jenaf 
ap Adam of Trevor, who sleeps by her 
side, and whose tomb is decorated by 
a half-length figure of a knight in chain 
armor. A recent excavation disclosed 
some beautiful specimens of stained 
glass of the thirteenth century, also 
some tiles and pieces of molten lead, 
showing that Valle Crucis passed through 
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a conflagration at some period of its 
history. In an adjoining farmyard, only 
a little below the surface, were found 
the remains of eleven men, in a very 
narrow space ; also a wedgelike stone, on 
the front of which was carved a hand 
holding a vine of olive branch, bearing 
fruit. The plot was undoubtedly the 
burial-place of the monks of Valle 
Crucis. 

Under the rubbish before the high 
altar a stone was found with the in- 
scription : 


Hic jacet Gweirca filia Owein cuj. Animae 
propicietur Deus. A. p. 1290. 


On another stone, curiously carved to 
represent a chase, is seen a wolf ona 
shield, and the imperfect inscription : 


Edwardus filius Yo. 


Here sleeps Iolo Goch, Lord of Llec- 
ryd, the bard of the famous Owen Glen- 
dower. 

Of these relics, three are said to be 
unequalled in any abbey of the king- 
dom, namely, the oldest stone bearing 
a date, known to antiquarians ; a knight 
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in armor; a Knight Templar’s tomb- 
stone. 

The abbey continued in the hands of 
the crown until “the ninth of James L.,” 
when the site and remains were grant- 
ed to Edward Wooton. It is now the 
property of Rice Thomas, Esq., the 
proprietor of Trevor Hall estate; and 
under the direct charge of the Rev. H. 
T. Owen interesting improvements and 
excavations have been made. 

A quiet, charming spot is the place of 
the old ruin, with its transitional archi- 
tecture, telling of the wandering Free 
Mason builders of the early days, who 
wrought so solidly and so well that not 
all the vicissitudes of seven centuries 
have been able to destroy their crafts- 
manship ; with its rich growth of ivy 
and trees ; with its tomb of the ravag- 
ing, fiery, penitent Madoc; and with 
the dark, gentle stream, recalling the 
ancient fishing monks. 

And the tourist who may step aside 
from the ordinary course of travel, to 
spend a night or two at Llangollen, and 
who spares a day for Valle Crucis, will 
experience pure delight in the romantic, 
tender charm of the ancient penitential 
abbey built by the lord of Bromfield 
and Dinas Bran. 














Castle Dinas Bran. 
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By Nancy Mann Waddle 


Marsh Princess in an 
alien land, the Land of Cities. She 
was tall and fair like a lily, and her 

voice had the clear, joyous sound of lit- 

tle brooks rippling in the sunshine. 

We called her the Marsh Princess be- 

cause she was studying the plants of the 

marsh lands. 

I told her I longed to escape into the 
“ woodlands enchanted.” 

“Make a day’s journey and come to 
my bogs,” she said; “it is a place by 
the world forgot.” 

“Princess,” I cried, “to-morrow I 
thrust from me the cares of business 
and pleasure, shake the 
dust of cities from my 
feet, and seek as a pil- 
grim your ancient gar- 
den, which is Nature’s.” 

On the morrow I fol- 
lowed the course of a 
tiny brook which wound 
its way through tall 
ferns; gradually the 
stream widened into a 
clear brown creek, and 
now and again lost itself 
in deep, still pools and 
moveless lakes, where 
willows trailed their 
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slender stems in the dull green wa- 
ter. 

At last, when I had trudged a long 
distance, and was beginning to fear that 
I should never see the fair Princess 
whom I sought, I crossed a little bridge 
of rough logs and found myself in the 
very heart of Marsh-land. The black, 
boggy earth was covered with coarse, 
yellow-green grass and brown sedges ; 
stiff cat-tails and shining arrow-heads 
stood, sentinel-like, on the edges of ooz- 
ing springs. 

Occasionally a crane, balanced on 
one leg, and lost in profound medita- 


The Entrance to the Marsh. 
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tion,’ rose slowly from the water, flap- 
ping his great wings. 

I almost wished-I had not started in 
search of this vast and lonely land, 
when down a little path came the Marsh 
Princess. 

“Did you really journey so far to see 
the wonders of my marshes? They are 
all about you.” 

What did she mean? I saw only the 
wide, green marshes, and the wide, blue 
sky. 

“There is nothing very curious here,” 
I said, sadly. ‘It all seems very com- 
monplace.” 

“Commonplace!” exclaimed the 
Princess. ‘‘ Why, here are my collec- 
tion of insectivorous plants; plants 
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insectivora is the Sundew. On exam- 
ining it closely this is what I saw: The 
five or six small leaves lay close to the 
ground, and each of them bore a crown 
of dew-drops, which sparkled in the 
sunshine like rubies and diamonds. A 
slender scape sprang from the rosette 
of leaves, and from one side of it 
drooped. some small white flowers. 


Swinburne describes it exquisitely : 


A little marsh plant, yellow-green 
And tipped at lip with tender red. 
Tread close, and either way you tread, 
Some faint, black water jets between, 
Lest you should bruise the curious head. 


Sundew is the poetic name given it 
because of the gleam of the gem-like 





which represent the darker side of a 
world of ideal beauty ; their status in 
the floral kingdom is that of highway- 
men, doubtful characters, who, lurking 
in wastelands and marshes, spread 
their cunningly baited traps for unwary 
insects,” 

Then she actually began a lecture. 
‘These carnivorous plants may be re- 
garded as forming one of the most in- 
teresting classes of vegetable life. They 
are a link between the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, for they are not nour- 
ished by the soil nor by the distillations 
of the air, but by insects for whose capt- 
ure every part of their organism is 
adapted. 

“The mere fact of their devouring in- 
sects is not so wonderful, however, as 
the means by which they do it.” 

One of the most interesting of these 


drops on the leaf surfaces ; but in spite 
of its beauty it is a little savage of 
vegetable life. Most plants absorb 
nourishment from the soil and atmos- 
phere, but the Sundew will drink milk 
and eat beef and mutton and hard- 
boiled eggs, if they are fed toit. It 
does not keep a cook, however, so it 
catches its own dinner with the means 
that Nature has provided for that pur- 
pose. 

Each leaf is covered with a number 
of tiny reddish tentacles, and at the 
end of each tentacle is a little gland to 
which adheres a drop of sticky liquid. 
That these drops may never be absent, 
it is necessary for the Sundew to live in 
spring-fed marshes, thus enabling the 
roots to absorb a great deal of water, 
and supply the leaves with their dia- 
mond crowns. 
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While watching the Sundew we saw a 
gay little flyin a gauzy coat draw near 
—perhaps he fancied that he had 
reached fairyland, and that this was a 
table spread with enchanted fruit. 
Hovering over the leaf, he lightly poised 
himself above it, and prepared to sip 
the viscid drops. In a moment his 
feet were entangled and he was a 
prisoner. 

The second the feet of the insect 
press ever so lightly the glands— 
the motor impulse, as it is called (for 
these leaves have something which cor- 
responds to the nervous system of ani- 
mals), flies with unimaginable rapidity 
down through the tentacles, communi- 
cating with all upon the leaf, and they 
at once bend in the directions of the 
exciting object—the fly, in this case. 

As soon as the feet of this fly touched 
the tentacles, that wonderful change in 
them, which is called aggregation, be- 
gan. The purplish fluid, which flows 
unceasingly in their cells, separated 
into tiny masses of purple matter float- 
ing in a clear liquid. The fly had 


alighted on the leaf a little to the left of 


the centre, and the tentacles nearest 
him naturally bent first and deposited 
him upon the next, and so on, until 
he was gradually rolled to the centre. 
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Pitcher Plant. 


Meanwhile every gland secreted a di- 
gestive fluid which is strongly acid, and 
is, so far as can be ascertained, identical 
with the digestive fluid of animals. 




















Pitcher Plant. 
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This fluid poured over the fly, drowning 
him, the tentacles bent closer, and the 
leaf hollowed itself like a cup and 
closed; when, after several days it 
shall expand, all traces of the insect 
will have disappeared, digested and 
absorbed into the life of the plant. 

So highly specialized is the Sundew 
that the tentacles, though struck re- 
peatedly, fail to bend in the least. This 
is because they are likely to have fre- 
quent blows from grasses, leaves, and 
heavy drops of rain, and for the leaf to 
close every time it were struck would 
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where in the world, save in certain parts 
of North and South Carolina.” 

‘s Why, it is a leaf in two stories,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, but the first story is only a 
broad foot-stalk, the upper story is the 
real leaf and the trap. You see,” con- 
tinued the Princess, “that this trap is 
capable of closing and that the mid-rib 
of the leaf serves as a hinge. There 
are three triangular bristles near the 
centre of each leaf-flap, and their edges 
project in a number of innocent look- 
ing spikes. Ah, here is a visitor.” 











Nepenthe Veitchii. 


greatly inconvenience the plant. But, 
although unheeding heavy drops of rain, 
the blow of leaves, etc., the tentacles re- 
spond at once to the least pressure of in- 
finitesimal particles, or to the touch of 
the delicate feet of tiny insects, which 
placed on the human tongue or finger 
would excite no sensation. 

“Are there any other plants which 
catch insects?” I asked, glancing ea- 
gerly over the bogs. 

“Ah, yes,” replied the Princess. 
“There are many carnivorous or flesh- 
eating plants, as they are called. Here 
is a little native, the curious Venus Fly- 
trap, which was originally found no- 


A small insect hovered lightly about 
the trap as if reflecting whether he 
should not rest a bit within that tempt- 
ing looking parlor. The sun was warm 
and he was weary of being on the wing. 
Yes, he would linger a moment. 

Crawling slowly over the smooth sur- 
face of the leaf, he touched one of the 
bristles. It was the secret spring. In- 
stantly the leaf doors closed with a jerk, 
the long spikes interlacing like fingers 
when the palms are pressed together. 
The unhappy insect thus held against 
his will, buzzed about the walls of his 
prison. There seemed no way of escape, 
but he was a small and slender fellow 
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and this fact saved him. Looking up- 
ward, he saw the light shining through 
the spaces between the interlacing 
spikes. Slowly he crawled up _ the 
smooth walls and squeezed himself 
through the little opening. He was 
free. Witha joyous flutter of the wings, 
he made off, little the worse, but let us 
hope wiser for his experience. 

The next visitor was much larger and 
he was not allowed to escape. 

It is best that the leaf should not re- 
tain the tiny insects, as the bristles or 
filaments, which is a better word in this 
case, neither secrete nor absorb. They 
are for the sole purpose of conveying 
telegraphic communication to the leaf 
that a victim is within the walls and to 
close at once. 

All over the leaf-flaps are glands 
which secrete digestive fluid, but they 
differ from the Sundew in that they 
must absorb before they can secrete ; for 
instance, the moment one of the sensi- 
tive filaments is touched, the leaf-flaps 
close with a jerk, thus holding the in- 
sect a prisoner; but for the glands to 
secrete digestive fluid they must first 
absorb nitrogenous matter. 
them to do this, the leaf-flaps press 
closely together until the juices of the 


Nepenthe Hookeri. 


Toenable , 
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insect are forced out, then the glands 
secrete at once and pour their digestive 
fluid upon him. In time he is gradual- 
ly digested and the leaf again expands. 
The resistance of a large insect enables 
a leaf to close completely, which it does 
not do when a small insect is within the 
trap. 

On the edge of a black pool amid a 
tangle of wild vines, we found the Sar- 
racenia or pitcher-plants. Some of 
these narrow, open pitchers were once 
thought to be reservoirs of water, where 
birds and bugs might drink, while oth- 
ers with over-arching hoods were re- 
garded as hospitable refuges for the 
wayfaring insect seeking shelter from 
pursuing birds ; but it is now supposed 
that the nectar which exudes from these 
pitchers is a deadly narcotic, and it is 
known that no insect entering those 
securely roofed chambers ever returns. 

Among the pitchers waved yellow and 
purple blossoms. “They are the signs 
hung out by the dark insect inns of the 
bogs and morasses,” said the Princess. 

“Of what inn is this the sign?” I 
asked, holding up a purple flower. 

“ That is the sign of the Huntsman’s 
Cup. Let us see how the inn is built. 
The roof does not overarch, you see, 

but is erect and heart-shaped, 
so that it cannot properly be 
called a roof. From the tubu- 
lar walls a wing stands out like 
a tiller, and up this tiller and 
around the mouth of the tube, 
runs a purple cord which exudes 
honey.” The Princess further 
explained that this cord was 
for the convenience of insects 
which could not fly. I sighed 
for some guests to approach this 
tavern, but waited with patience 
and amused myself by plaiting 
a long rope of sedges. Sud- 
denly the Princess touched my 
arm and we bent breathlessly 
above the pitcher she indicated. 
Up the steep purple cord trav- 
elled a line of ants, not in their 
usual orderly procession, but 
jostling and hurrying. They 
had tasted the sugary fluid and 
it had made them gay and fierce. 
At last they reached the top, and 
discovering that the door stood 
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open and that the walls were apparent- 
ly lined with honey, the foolish little 
ants entered. 

Crawling downward over the rough 
sugary surface, they soon came to a 
space as smooth as glass. Over this, 
they slipped as rapidly as down a to- 
boggan slide and again reached rough 
walls covered with bristles. This was 
their dungeon. They could not climb 
that smooth glassy wall, but they did 
not know it, for the nectar which had 
made them dance and whirl and fight, 
later stupefied them. 

“ Here is another visitor,” I said. It 
was a jaunty wasp. He flew about the 
inn as though he were in doubt of the 
price of the nectar. It was free, he 
might drink his fill and never know that 
he would pay for that sweet, strong, in- 
toxicating liquid with his life. 


Mastersiana. 


Among the pitcher-plants grew an 
odd little Californian, bearing the long 
name of Darlingtonia. 

“ The leaf-tubes are slightly twisted,” 
said the Princess; “and see, the hood 
fits closely, hiding the entrance, which 
is further concealed by a wing, falling 
like a vail over the hood.” This vail was 
of brilliant hues, yellow and red, and is 
a sort of flag the Darlingtonia floats to 
attract the insect tribe. Does not the 
leaf resemble an emerald serpent whose 
flat head is raised threateningly as if 
ready to strike?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it does ; but what are 
those strange plants like balloons at 
the end of a string?” 

“They are called Nepenthes, and I 
am summering them in the bog. They 
have been sent from the South Sea Isl- 
ands. The bags, which you call bal- 
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In the Domain of the Princess, 


loons, hanging by long tendrils, are 
green when young, but change in time 
to a reddish purple. They capture 
quite large game—toads, it is said, and 
young birds. Look, within this bag is 
a little funnel-shaped trap door. A 
toad hops upon it and is immediately 
precipitated into the dungeon beneath, 
where it is drowned in the water which 
the bag contains.” 

The sun was hot upon the marshes 
and I think the Princess saw that I was 
growing tired, so she led me to her home. 

It was a strange and beautiful dwell- 
ing. The rough stone walls were cov- 
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ered with the soft bloom 
of vernal mosses, scarlet 
tipped, and with lichens 
like massed cobwebs. With- 
in were gathered many cu- 
rious and lovely things. 
Heavy frog lilies lay in 
bowls of pearly shells 
flushed with tints like the 
last flame of the sunset and 
upon the walls, polished tor- 
toise-shell plates gleamed 
from the tapestry of snake- 
skins. There were wonder- 
ful aquariums where iris- 
hued fishes with great gog- 
gle eyes played hide and 
seek through the thick 
stems of the graceful Papyrus and the 
flat, heavy leaves of the Egyptian Lotus. 

I thought sadly of my long journey 
homeward as I turned to go, but to my 
surprise, the Princess showed me a lit- 
tle boat moored near the shore which 
she said would bear me far from the 
Land of Bogs. 

When the boat neared a bend in the 
creek, where the Marsh-land would be 
hidden from sight, I turned and looked 
back. 

The fair Marsh Princess still lingered 
at the gate, waving her hand in gracious 
farewell. 


REGRET 
By Nannie H. Woodruff 


O vain Regret! thou foe 


Still must I harbor thee, 


to peace and rest, 

Wilt thou forever dwell within my breast? 
No anguish’d prayer may force thee to depart, 
Nor sighs nor tears avail to ease the heart. 


unwelcome guest. 


We choose unwisely—Sorrow oft comes dress’d 
In Pleasure’s robes—then find, too late, the quest 
Of fair, deceitful Joy invites thy dart, 
O vain Regret! 


Oh that some loving power would arrest 
The word unkind, and bid the deed unblest 


Undone remain. Then 


thou and I apart 


Might’st dwell for aye.—Alas! the salt tears start. 
From thee is no escape—the past’s bequest, 
O vain Regret! 
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By Bernard Capes 


I 


* EORGE,” said Plancine. 
‘Please say it again,” said 


George. 

She dimpled at him and obeyed, with 
the soft suggestion of accent that was 
like a tender confidence. Her feet were 
sunk in Devonshire grass; her name 
was on the birth register of a little 
Devonshire sea-town ; yet the sun of 
France was in her veins as surely as 
his caress was on her lips. 

Therefore, she said, ‘‘ George,” with 
a sweet, dragging sound that greatly 
fluttered the sensibilities of the person 
addressed, and not infrequently led 
them to alight, like Prince Dummling’s 
queen bee, on the very mouth of that 
honeyed flower of speech. 

Now Plancine put her cheek on her 
George’s rough sleeve ; and said she : 

“T have a confession to make—about 
something a little silly. Consequently 
I have postponed it till now, when it is 
too dark for you to see my face.” 

“Never!” he murmured, fervently. 
“A double cataract could not deprive 
me of that vision. It is printed here, 
Plancine.” 

He smacked his chest hard on the 
left side. ; 

“Yet it sounds hollow, George ?” 

“Yes,” he said. “It is a sandwich 
box—an empty one. I would not con- 
sign your image to such a deplorable 
casket. My heart was what I meant. 
How f hate sandwiches——misers shiver- 
ing between sheets—a vile gastronomic 
economy ! ” 

“Poor boy! I will make you little 
dough-cakes when you go a-painting !” 

“Plancine! Your image here, yes. 
But your dough-cakes he 

“Then keep to your sandwiches, sir.” 

“IT must. But the person who in- 
vented them was no gentleman.” 

“Papa would like to hear you say 
that.” 

“Say what ?” 


“Admit the possibility of any social 
distinction.” 

“It is only a question of sandwiches.” 

““George—must you be a Chartist 
and believe in Feargus O'Connor ?” 

“My soul; I cannot go back on my 
principles, for all that the violets . of 
your eyes have sprouted under the 
shadow of a venerable family-tree.” 

“That is very prettily said. You 
may kiss my thumb-nail with the white 
spot in it for luck. No, sir. That is 
presuming. Now I am snug, and you 
may talk.” 

“ Plancine, I am a son of the people. 
Lhold by myown. No doubt, if I had 
blue blood to boast of, I should keep a 
vial of it in a prominent place on the 
drawing-room mantelpiece. As it is, I 
confess my desire is to carve for myself 
a name in art that shall be independent 
of all adventitious support; to answer 
to my vocation straight, upright, and 
manly.” 

“That is better than  nobility— 
though I have pride in my own. I 
wish papa thought so. Yet he has 
both himself.” 

“The fine soul! For fifty years he 
has stood square to adversity with a 
smile on hisface. CouldI ever achieve 
that? Already I ery out on poverty ; 
because I want an unencumbered field 
for work, and—yes, one other trifle.” 

“One other trifle, George ?” 

He took Plancine’s face between his 
hands, and looked very lovingly into 
her eyes. 

“T think I did the old man too much 
honor,” he said. “You nestling of 
eighteen—what credit to scout misfor- 
tune with such a bird at one’s side ? ” 

“Ah! but papa is sixty-nine and the 
bird but eighteen.” 

“And eighteen years of heaven are a 
good education in happiness.” 

So they coo’d, these two. The June 
scents of the little garden were wafted 
all about them. The moon had come 
up out of the sea and, finding a trellis 
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of branches over their heads, hung 
their young brows with coronals of 
shadowy leaves—like the old dame she 
was, rummaging in her trinket-box for 
something for her favorites. 

In the dimly luminous parlor (that 
smelt of folios and warm coffee) of the 
little dark house in the background, 
the figure of papa, poring at the table 
over geological maps, was visible. 

Fifty years ago an émigré, denounced, 
proscribed, and escaped from the ruin 
of a shattered society; here, in ’49, a 
stately large-boned man, placidly enjoy- 
ing the consciousness of a serene dig- 
nity maintained at the expense of much 
and prolonged self-effacement—this was 
papa. 

Gray hair, thinning but slightly near 
the temples; gray mustache and beard 
pointed de bouc; flowered dressing- 
gown girdled about a heart as simple 
as a child’s—this was papa; papa who 
grubbed over his ordnance surveys 
while the young folks outside whispered 
of the stars. 

Right beneath them—the latter—a 
broad gully of the hills went plunging 
precipitously, all rolled with leaf and 
flower, to the undercliff of soft blue 
lias and the very roof ridges of King’s 
Cobb, whose walls and chimneys, now 
snowed with light, fretted a scallop of 
the striding bay that swept the land 
here like a scythe. 

Plancine’s village, a lofty appanage 
or suburb of this little sea-board town 
at the hill foot, seemed rather the 
parent stock from which the other had 
emancipated itself. For all down the 
steep slope that fled from Upper to 
King’s Cobb, was flung a débris of 
houses that, like the ice-fall of a glacier, 
would appear to have broken from the 
main body and gone careering into the 
valley below. 

It was, in point of fact, however, but a 
subordinate hamlet—a hanging garden 
for the jaded tourist in the dog-days 
when his soul stifled inthe oven of the 
sea-level cliffs—an eyrie for Plancine ; 
and for George, the earnest painter, a 
Paradise before the Fall. 

And now says George: ‘“ We have 
talked all round your confession, and 
still I wait to give you absolution.” 

“T will confess. I read it in one of 
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papa’s books that is called the ‘ Tal- 
mud.’” 

“Gracious me! you should be care- 
ful. What did you read?” 

“That whoever wants to see the souls 
of the dead z 

“Plancine !” 

“—— must take finely sifted ashes, 
and strew them round his bed; and 
in the morning he will see their foot- 
tracks as a cock’s. I did it.” 

“You did?” 

“Last night, yes. And what a busi- 
ness I had afterward sweeping them 
up!” 

“ And did you see anything ?” 

“Something—yes—I think so. But 
it might have been mice. There are 
plenty up there.” 

“Now you are an odd Plancine! 
What did you want with the ghosts of 
the dead ?” 

“T will tell you, you tall man; and 
you will not abuse my confidence. 
George, for all your gay independence, 
you must allow me a little family pride, 
and a little pathetic interest in the fort- 
unes of the dead and gone De Jussacs.” 

“It is Mademoiselle de Jussac that 
speaks.” 

“It is Plancine who knows so little. 
That ‘The Terror’ would have guil- 
lotined her father, a boy of fourteen : 
that he escaped to Prussia——to Belgium 
—to England; for six years always a 
wanderer and a fugitive: that he was 
wrecked on this dear coast and, penni- 
less, started life anew here on his little 
accomplishments: that he made out a 
meagre existence, and late in the order 
of years (he was fifty) married an ex- 
patriated countrywoman, who died— 
George, my mother died when I was 
seventeen months old—-and that is 
where I stop. My good, big father— 
so lonely, so poor, and so silent! He 
tells me little. He speaks scantily of 
the past. But he was a Vicomte and 
is the last.of his line; and I wanted 
the ghosts to explain to me so much 
that I have never learned.” 

The moonlight fell upon her sweet, 
pale, uplifted face. There were tears 
in her eyes that glittered like frost. 

But George, for all his love, showed 
a little masculine impatience. 

“Reserve is very good,” he said; 
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“but we can’t all be Lord Burleighs by 
holding our tongues. There is a sort of 
silence that is pregnant with nothing.” 

“George ; you cannot mean to insult 
my father?” 

“No, dear. But why does he make 
such a mystery of his past? I would 
have mine as clear as a window for all 
to look through. Why does he treat 
me with such suave and courteous op- 
position—permitting my suit, yet with- 
holding his consent ?” 

“If you could be less democratic, 
dear . 

“Tt is a religion with me--not a 
brutal indulgence.” 

* Perhaps he cannot disassociate the 
two. Then, he admires your genius 
and commends your courage ; but your 
poor purse hungers, my lover; and he 
desires riches for his Plancine.” 

* And Plancine ? ” 

“She will die a gray- -haired maid for 
thee. ‘Oh, Richard! Oh, my king!’’ 

“My sweet—-my bird—my wife! Oh, 
that you could be that now and kiss me 
on to fortune! I should be double- 
souled and inspired. A few months, and 
Madame la Vicomtesse should ‘ walk 
in silk attire.’ I flame at the picture. 
‘Why will your father not yield you 
er acefully, instead of plying us with 
that eternal enigma of Black Venn ?” 

“Because enthusiasm alone may not 
command wealth,” said a deep voice 
near them. 

Papa had come upon them unob- 
served. The young man wheeled and 
charged while his blood was hot. 

“Mr. De Jussac, it is a shame to hold 
me in this unending suspense.” 

“Is it not better than decided rejec- 
tion ?” 

“T have served like Jacob. You can- 
not doubt my single-hearted devo- 
tion ?” 

“T doubt nothing, my George.” 
(About his accent there was no tender 
compromise)—“ I doubt nothing, but 
that the balance at your bankers’ is ex- 
cessive.” 

“You would not value Plancine at so 
much bullion ? ” 

“But yes, my friend; for bullion is 
the algebraic formula that represents 
comfort. When Black Venn slips his 


apron——” 
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George made a gesture of impatience. 

‘When Black Venn slips his apron,” 
repeated the father, quietly, “I shall be 
in a position to consider your suit.” 

“That is tantamount to putting me 
off altogether. Itis ungenerous. It is 
preposterous. You may or may not be 
right ; but it is simply farcical” (Plan- 
cine cried “George! ”—but he went on 
warmly, nevertheless) “ to make our hap- 
piness contingent on the possible tum- 
bling down of a bit of old cliff—an acci- 
dent that, after all, may never happen.” 

“Ah!” the quiet, strong voice went 
on; and in the old eyes turned moon- 
ward one might have fancied one could 
read a certain pathos of abnegation, or 
approaching self-sacrifice—“ but it will, 
and shortly, for I prophesy. It was no 
idle cruelty of mine that first suggest- 
ed this condition ; but a natural reluct- 
ance to sign myself back to utter loneli- 
ness.” 

Plancine cried, “ Papa! papa!” and 
sprang into his arms. 

“A little patience,” said De Jussac, 
pressing his mustache to the round 
head, “and you will honor this weary 
prophet. I think I was up on the cliff 
to-day. The great crack is widen- 
ing. A bowling wind—a loud thunder- 
storm ; and that apron of the hill will 
tear from its bondage and sink swelter- 
ing down the slopes.” 

In the moment of speaking a tremor 
seized all his limbs-—his eyes glared 
maniacal—his outstretched arm pointed 
seaward, 

“The guillotine !” he shrieked—“ the 
guillotine !” 

In the offing of the bay was a vessel 
making for the unseen harbor below. 
It stood up black against the moon- 
light, its sails and yards presenting 
some fantastic resemblance to the en- 
gine of blood. 

George stepped back and hung his 
head embarrassed. He had more than 
once been witness of a like seizure. It 
was the guillotine fright—the fright 
that had smitten the boy of fourteen, 
and had pursued the man ever since 
with periodic attacks of illusion. Any- 
thing—a branch, a door-post, a window 
—would suggest the hateful form during 
those periods, happily brief, when the 
poor mind was temporarily unhinged. 
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No doubt, in early years the fits had 
occurred frequently. Now they were 
rare, and generally, it seemed, attribut- 
able to some strong excitement or emo- 
tion. 


Plancine knew how to act. She put 


her hand over the frantic eyes, and led 
the old man stumbling up the garden 
path. She was going to sing to him 
from the little sweet folk-ballads of the 
old gay France before the trouble came. 


The king would wed his daughter 
Over the English sea ; 

But never across the water 
Shall a husband come to me. 


Love floated on the freshet of her 
voice straight into the heart of the 
young man who stood without. 


II 


Pernaprs at first it had not been the 
least of the bitterness in M. De Jussac’s 
cup of calamity that his mere pride of 
name must adjust itself to its altered 
conditions. That the Vicomte De Jus- 
sac should have been expatriated be- 
cause he declined when called upon to 
contribute his heart’s blood to the red 
conduit in the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
was certainly an infamy, but one of 
which the very essence was that unques- 
tioning acknowledgment of his rank. 
That the land of his adoption should 
have dubbed him Mr. Jussuks—in stolid 
unconsciousness, too, of the solecism— 
was an outrage of a totally different 
order—an outrage only to be condoned 
on the score that an impenetrable in- 
sular gaucherie, and not a malicious im- 
pertinence, was responsible for it. 

Mr. Jussuks had, however, outlived 
his sense of the injurious appellation ; 
had outlived much prejudice, the wear 
of poverty, his memory of many things 
and, very early, his scorn of the plebeian 
processes that to the impecunious are 
a condition of living at all. He was 
certainly a man of courageous indepen- 
dence, inasmuch as from the hour of his 
setting feet in England—and that was 
at the outset of the century—he had 
controlled his own little fortunes with- 
out a hand to help him over the deep 
places. 
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Of his first struggles little is known 
but this—that for years, turning to ac- 
count some small knowledge of draughts- 
manship he had acquired, he found em- 
ployment in ladies’ academies, of which 
there was a plenitude at that date in 
King’s Cobb. 

That, however, which brought him 
eventually into a modest prominence— 
not only in that same beautiful but in- 
differently known watering-place (upon 
which he had happened, it would ap- 
pear, fortuitously) but elsewhere and 
amongst men of a certain mark—was a 
discovery, or the practical application 
of one, which in its result procured him 
a definite object in life, together with 
the means to pursue it. 

Ammonites, and such small geolog- 
ical fry, were to be found by the thou- 
sand in the petrified mud-beds of the 
Cobb region ; but it was left to the in- 
genuity, aided by good-fortune, of the 
foreigner to unearth from the flaking 
and perishing cliffs of lias some of the 
earliest and finest specimens of the 
ichthyo- and plesio-saurus that a past 
world has yielded to the naturalists. 

Out of these the émigré made money, 
and so was enabled to pursue and en- 
large upon his researches. Presently 
he prospered into a competence: mar- 
ried (poor Mademoiselle Belleville, of 
the Silver Street Academy, who died of 
typhoid at the end of a couple of sum- 
mers), and so grew into the kindly old 
age of the absorbed and gentle natural- 
ist, with his Plancine budding at his 
side. 

What in all these fifty years had he 
forgotten? His name, his rank, his 
very origin? Much, no doubt. But 
that there was one haunting memory 
that had dwelt with him throughout, 
his. ghild and her lover were to learn 
—one memory, and that dreadful recur- 
ring illusion of the guillotine. 

“ When Black Venn slips his apron, I 
shall be in a position to consider your 
suit.” 

Surely that was an odd and enigmat- 
ical condition, entirely remote from the 
subject at issue. Yet from the moment 
of the first impassioned pleadings of 
the stricken George, De Jussac had in- 
sisted upon it as one from which there 
should be no appeal. 
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Now the Black Venn referred to was 
a great mound of lias that rolled up 
and inland in the far sweep of the bay, 
from the giddy margin of the lower ruin 
of cliffs. These— mere compressed 
mountains of mud, blown by the winds 
and battered by the sea—were in a con- 
stant state of yawn and collapse. Yard 
by yard they yielded to the scourge of 
time; and landslides were innumera- 
ble. 

All along the middle slope of Black 
Venn itself, a wide, deep fissure, dark 
and impenetrable, had stretched from 
ages unrecorded. But the eventual 
opening-out of this crevasse, and the 
consequent subsidence of the incline, 
or apron, below it, had been foretold by 
Mr. De Jussac; and this, in fact, was 
the condition to which he had alluded. 


Ill 


“Mr. De Jussac! do you hear me?” 

“Tam coming, my friend.” 

The light shining steadily through a 
front window of the cottage flickered 
and shifted. The young man in the 
rain and storm outside danced with im- 
patience. 

Suddenly the door opened; and Plan- 
cine’s father stood there, candle in 
hand. 

“What is it, my George ?” 

“The hill, sir—the hill! It’s fallen! 
You were right. You must stand by 
your word. Black Venn has slipped 
his apron!” 

“My God, no!” 

There were despair and exultation in 
his voice. 

‘“*My God, no!” he whispered again, 
and dived into a cupboard under the 
stair. 

Thence he reappeared with a horn 
lantern and his old blue cloak. 

“Come, then!” he cried. ‘“ My hour 
is upon me!” ’ 

“Mr. De Jussac ! 
morning.” 

“No, no, no! 
your destiny ? 


It will wait till the 


Do you trifle with 
It has happened oppor- 
tunely, while all are within doors and 


we have a clear field. How do you 
know? have youseen? Isit possible to 
descend to it from above?” 
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“T passed there less than an hour 
ago. It is possible, I am sure.” 

They set off hurriedly through the 
rain-beaten night. Nota word passed 
between them as they left the village 
and struck into the high-valley road 
that ran past, at a moderate distance, 
the head of the bay. De Jussac strode 
rapidly in advance of his companion. 
His long cloak whirled in the blast ; it 
flogged his gaunt limbs all set to in- 
tense action. He seemed uplifted— 
translated, like one in whom the very 
article of a life-long faith—or mono- 
mania—is about to be justified. 

Toiling onward, like driven cattle, 
they swerved from the road presently 
and breasted a sharp incline. Their 
boots squelched on the sodden turf ; 
the wind bore on them heavily. 

George saw the dancing lantern go 
up the slope in front of him like a will- 
o’-the-wisp, stop, and swing steady ; 
heard the loud cry of jubilation that is- 
sued from the withered throat. 

‘‘Itistrue! The moment is realized!” 

They stood together on the verge of 
the upper lip of the fissure. It was a 
cliff now, twenty, thirty feet to the base. 
The lower ground had fallen like a dead 
jaw ; had slipped-—none so great a dis- 
tance—down the slope leading to the 
under-eliff, and lay a billowing mass 
subsided upon itself. 

De Jussac would stand not an in- 
stant. 

‘We must climb down—somehow, 
anyhow!” he cried, feverishly. ‘“ We 
must search all along what was once the 
bottom of the cleft.” 

‘It is a risk, sir. 
the morning?” 

“No, no! now! My God! I demand 
it. Others may forestall us if we delay. 
See, my friend, I wish but my own; and 
what proof of right have I if another 
should snatch the treasure ? ” 

* The treasure ?” 

“It is our fortune that lies there— 
yours and mine and the little Plancine’s. 
Do I know what I say? Hurry, hurry, 
hurry ! while my heart does not burst.” 

He forced the lantern into the young 
man’s hands. He was panting and sob- 
bing like a child. Before the other 
realized his intention, he had flung him- 
self upon his hands and knees, had 


Why not wait till 
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slipped over the edge, and was scramb- 
ling down the broken wall of lias. 

There was nothing for George but to 
take his own life in hand and humor 
his venerated elder. He followed with 
the lantern, thinking of Plancine a lit- 
tle, and hoping he would fall on a soft 
place. 

But they got down in safety, breath- 
ing hard and extremely dirty. Caution, 
it is true, reacts very commonly upon 
itself. 

The moment his companion’s feet 
touched bottom, De Jussac snatched 
the light from his hand, roughly enough 
to send him off his balance, and went 
scurrying to and fro along the face of 
the cliff like a mad thing. 

“‘T cannot find it!” he cried, rushing 
back after an interval—nervous, in an 
agony of restlessness—a very pitiable 
old man. 

George spoke up from the ground. 

“Find what?” said he, feeling all 
sopped and dazed. 

“The box—the casket! It could 
never perish. It was of sheet-iron. 
Look, look, my friend! Your eyes are 
younger than mine—a box, a foot long, 
of hard iron!” 

“T am sitting upon something hard,” 
said George. 

He sprang to his feet and took the 
lantern. 

“Bones,” said he, 
“Some old mastodon, I expect. 
your treasure ?” 

De Jussac was glaring. His head 
drooped lower and lower. His lips were 
parted, and the line of strong white 
teeth showed between them. His voice, 
when he spoke, was quite fearful in its 
low intensity. 

“Bones, yes—and human. Where 
they lie, the other must be near. Ah, 
Lacombe, Lacombe, you will yield me 
my own at last!” 

He was shaking a slow finger at the 
poor remnants—a rib or two—the half 
of a yellow skull. 

Suddenly he was down on his knees, 
tearing at the black, thick soil, diving 
into it, tossing it hither and thither. 

A pause—a rending exclamation ; and 
he was on his feet again with a scream of 
ecstasy. An oblong casket, rusty, cor- 
roded, but unbroken, was in his hand. 


peering down. 
Is this 
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“Now,” he whispered, sibilant through 
the wind, controlling himself, though 
he was shaking from head to foot— 
“now to return as we have come. Not 
a word—not a word, till we have this 
safe in the cottage !” 

They found, after some search, a dif- 
ficult way up. By and by they stood 
once more on the lip of the fall, and 
paused for breath. 

It was at this very instant that De 
Jussac dropped the box beside him and 
threw up his hands. 

“The guillotine!” he shrieked, and 
fell headlong into the pit he had just 
issued from. 


IV 


Tue poor bandaged figure ; the ap- 
proaching death ; the dog whining softly 
in the yard. 

“T am dying, my little Plancine ! ” 

The girl’s forehead was bowed on the 
homely quilt. 

“Nay, cry not, little one! I go very 
happy. That (he indicated by a motion 
of his eyelids the fatal box, which, yet 
unopened, lay on a table by the sunny 
window) shall repay thee for thy long 
devotion, for thy poverty, and for thy 
brave sweetness with the old papa.” 

“No, no, no! ” 

“ But they are diamonds, Plancine— 
such diamonds, my bird. They have 
flashed at Versailles ; at the Little Tria- 
non. They were honored to lie on the 
breast of a beautiful and courageous 
woman—thine aunt, Plancine ; the most 
noble the Comtesse de la Morne. She 
gave her wealth—almost her life for her 
king. All but her diamonds. It was at 
Brussels, whither I had escaped from 
the Terror, I, a weak and desolate boy 
of but fourteen. I lived with her, in her 
common, cheap lodging. For five years 
we made out our friendless and deserted 
existence in company. In truth, we 
werean embarrassment, and they looked 
at us askance. Long after her mind 
failed her, the memory of her own for- 
mer beauty dwelt with her; yet she 
could not comprehend but that it was 
still a talisman to conjure with. Even 
to the end she would deck herself and 
coquet to her glass. But she was good 
and faithful, Plancine ; and, at the last, 
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when she was dying, she gave me this 
box. ‘ It contains all that is left to me 
of my former condition,’ she said. ‘It 
shall make thy fortune for thee in Eng- 
land, my nephew, whither thou must 
journey when poor Dorine is under- 
eround.’ By that I knew it was her 
cherished diamonds she bequeathed me. 
‘They do not want thee here,’ she said. 
‘Thou must take boat for England when 
I am gone.’ 

“But George, my friend!” 

The young man was standing sorrow- 
ful by the open window. He could have 
seen the sailing boats in the bay, the 
sailing clouds in the sky placidly float- 
ing over a world of serene and verdur- 
ous loveliness. But his vision was all in- 
ward—of the piteous calm, following 
storm and disaster—in which the dying 
voice from the bed was like the lapping 
of little waves. 

He came at once and stood over 
Plancine, not daring to touch her. 

“Tt was not wilfulness, but my great 
love,” said the broken, gentle voice, 
“that made the condition. All of you 


I cannot extol, knowing what I have 


known. But you are an honest gentle- 
man and a true, my brave; and you 
shall make this dearest a noble hus- 
band.” 

Waveringly, George stole his hand 
toward the bowed head and let it rest 
there. . 

From the battered face a smile broke 
like flowers from a blasted soil. 

“Withholding my countenance only 
as I foresaw the means to enrich you 
both were approaching my grasp. I 
waited for the hill to break away that I 
might recover my casket. It was there 
—it is here; and now my Plancine 
shall never know poverty more, or her 
husband restrict the scope of his so ad- 
mirable art on the score of necessity.” 

He saw the eyes questioning what 
the lips would not ask. 

“But how I lost it?” he said. “I took 
the box; I obeyed her behests. The 
moment was acute ; the times peremp- 
tory. I sailed for England, hurriedly 
and secretly, never to this day having 
feasted my eyes on what lies within 
there. With me went Lacombe, Mad- 
ame’s ‘runner’ in the old days—a stol- 
id Berrichon who had lived upon her 
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bounty to the end. The rogue—the 
ingrate!—we were wrecked upon this 
coast ; we plunged and came ashore. 
I know not who were lost or saved ; but 
Lacombe and I clung together and were 
thrown upon the land, the box still in 
my grasp. We climbed the cliff where 
a stair had been cut; we broke east- 
ward from the upper slopes and stag- 
gered on through the blown darkness. 
Suddenly Lacombe stopped. The day 
was faint then on the watery horizon ; 
and in the ghostly light I saw his face 
and read the murder in it. We were 
standing on the verge of the cleft under 
Black Venn. ‘No farther!’ he whispered. 
‘You must go down there!’ He 
snatched the box from my hand. In 
the instant of his doing so, stricken by 
the death terror, the affection to which 
I was then much subject, seized me. I 
screamed ‘My God, the guillotine!’ 
Taken by surprise, he started back, 
staggered, and went down crashing to 
the fate he had designed for me. I 
seemed to lie prostrate for hours, while 
his moans came up fainter and fainter 
till they ceased. Then I rose and faced 
life, lonely, friendless, and a beggar.” 

The restless wandering of his eyes 
travelled over his daughter’s head to the 
rusty casket by the window. 

“ Tt was very well,” he whispered. “I 
thank my God that He has permitted 
me at the perfect moment to realize my 
investment in that dead rascal’s dis- 
honesty. Have I ever desired wealth 
save for my little powponne here? And 
I have sorely tried thee, my George. 
But the old naturalist had such faith in 
his prediction. Now ‘ 

His vision was glazing ; the muscles 
of his face were quietly settling to the 
repose that death only can command. 

“Now, I would see the fruit of my 
prophecy—would see it all hung on the 
neck, in the hair of my child, that Imay 
die rejoicing. Canst thou force the 
casket, George?” 

The young man turned with a stifled 
groan. Some tools lay on a shelf hard 
by. He grasped a chisel and went to his 
task with shaking hands. 

The box was all eaten and corroded. 
It was a matter of but a few seconds to 
prize it open. The lid fell back on the 
table with a rusty clang. 
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“Ah!” cried the dying man, “ What 
now! dost thou see them? Quick, 
quick, to glorify this little head! Are 
they not exquisite?” 

George was gazing down with a dull, 
vacant feeling at his heart. 

“ Are they not?” repeated the voice 
in terrible excitement. 

“ They—Mr. De Jussac, they are love- 
liness itself. Plancine; I will not 
touch them. You must be the first.” 

He strode to the kneeling girl; lift- 
ed, almost roughly dragged her to her 
feet. 

“Come!” he said, and, supporting 
her across the room, whispered madly 
in her ear: “Pretend! For God’s sake, 
pretend.” 

Plancine’s swimming eyes looked 
down—looked upon a litter of perished 
rags of paper and, lying in the midst of 
the rubbish, an ancient stained and 
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cockled miniature of a powdered Palais 
coquette. 

This was all. This was the treasure 
the old crazed vanity had thought. suffi- 
cient to build her nephew his fortune. 

The diamonds! Probably these had 
long before been sacrificed to the armies 
ineffectively manceuvring for the de- 
struction of Monsieur ‘ Veto’s’ enemies. 

Plancine lifted her head. Thereafter 
George never ceased to recall with a glad 
pride the nobility that had shone in her 
eyes. 

“My papa!” she cried, softly, going 
swiftly to the bed, “they are beautiful 
as the stars that glittered over the old 
untroubled France!” 

De Jussac sprang up on his pillow. 

“The guillotine!” he cried. ‘The 
beams break into flowers! The axe is a 
shaft of light!” 

And so the glowing blade descended. 


TWO WINDOWS 


By the Countess Annie de Montaigu 


Tei lumbering and antiquated stage 
with its lean and weary horses 
stopped with a clatter of hoofs 
and a creaking of harness, in front of 
the rambling old hostelry known as 
“The Sunflower Inn.” 

Judge Jocelyn and his daughter, 
fatigued and travel-stained, descended 
and mounted the broad stone steps. 
The clerk, resplendent in a pyrotechnic 
four-in-hand and an Arizona diamond, 
apologized profusely for the quarters 
to which he was forced to assign the 
young lady, explaining that the Agri- 
cultural Fair was in progress, and the 
hotel was crowded to repletion ; the L 
was usually occupied by bachelors, who 
did not object to its remoteness from 
the other part of the house. The hotel 
had once, been the residence of a coun- 
try magnate, who had become bankrupt 
and was forced to part with it. The 
purchaser had utilized it for a summer 
hotel, and from time to time, as conven- 
ience.cr the state of his finances per- 
mitted, had added to the original 
structure. 

Miss Jocelyn went up to her apart- 


ment, and, admonished by the din of 
the old-fashioned gong, made a hasty 
toilet and went down to supper. The 
repast over, father and daughter en- 
joyed the cool breezes which swept over 
the broad veranda and the moonlight 
shining on the distant water. It was 
early when they sought the seclusion of 
their rooms. Jessica quickly freed her 
hair from the tramelling hair-pins, and 
flinging on a white wrapper, went to the 
window and threw open the shutters. 
The moon sailed serenely in a sea of 
sapphire ether, revealing the outlines of 
a large building opposite, whose walls, 
gray and forbidding, rose before her ; 
the windows were high and narrow and 
provided with iron bars; all were in 
total darkness save one, where a glim- 
mer, so feeble that it must have come 
from a single candle, illumined the ob- 
scurity within. Between the windows 
of the hotel and the one opposite, inter- 
vened a space of scarcely more than 
ten feet. The inhospitable aspect of the 
neighboring structure filled Miss Joce- 
lyn with a nameless thrill of terror. 
Could it be a prison? and might not 
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she be separated but by a few feet from 
some desperate criminal ? 

Her eyes remained riveted upon the 
neglected window, and presently she 
discerned the dim outline of a head, 
silhouetted against the square of pallid 
light; a moment more, and with a 
spring as agile as that of a tiger, a man 
climbed upon the broad stone ledge, 
and like a caged animal gazed out be- 
tween the bars. The moon shone di- 
rectly on the spot, and Jessica could 
see the man’s face distinctly. 
evidently young ; his features were reg- 
ular, his eyes expressive, and his dark 
hair was cropped close to his head, 
convict fashion. He knelt down upon 
the wide sill, grasped the iron bars, and 
shook them with impotent fury; in a 
moment he grew calmer and his gaze 
fell on the window in front of him. He 
could discern the figure of the girl, 
which stood out clearly from the ring 
of ruddy light made by the shaded 
lamp and in her pure white drapery she 
seemed to the despairing prisoner an 
angelic visitant from some distant 
sphere. The man’s face softened, and 
he looked long and earnestly at his 


neighbor ; his eyes seemed to burn into 
hers; she felt as if she were under a 
spell and remained as motionless as the 
inanimate objects about her. 

The prisoner seemed satisfied with 
his scrutiny ; a vague hope was born 


within his breast; he saw that this 
woman was young, beautiful, and per- 
haps— sympathetic. For months he 
had been planning his escape; could he 
but touch her heart and awaken her 
compassion, the fair unknown might 
consent to become his accomplice. 

Jim Stetson was an unprincipled and 
dangerous criminal, and had been in- 
carcerated within these gloomy walls 
for ten long years ; he had a life sen- 
tence to serve. He was not more than 
thirty-two years of age, and was still 
vigorous in spite of his lengthy and 
irksome confinement. An intense long- 
ing for liberty was implanted in his 
heart ; could he but free himself, there 
might be many years of enjoyment be- 
fore him. The world had forgotten him, 
and even his own family ignored his ex- 
istence; under a new name in a new 
world he could begin life once more ; 


e€ was- 
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he would endeavor to be honest, pro- 
vided it was profitable ; if not, he would 
make a living—somehow; at any cost 
he determined to indemnify himself for 
the dreary years of enforced seclusion. 
Without someone on the outside to 
assist him, he was aware that escape 
was impossible ; he felt that the girl in 
the window would aid him ; but how to 
communicate with her was the ques- 
tion. 

The convict was in the hospital, and, 
although convalescént, was still in the 
sick ward through the indulgence of 
the physician, who pitied the handsome, 
well-educated fellow. Unlike the win- 
dows in the cells, those in the hospital 
opened on the outside, and by clamber- 
ing up on the sill, one could see dis- 
tinctly into the windows of the hotel 
opposite. Jessica became restless and 
was imbued with a strange presenti- 
ment of danger; she peered curiously 
into the square of light in the aperture 
beyond. The town clock, with brazen 
chime clanged forth the hour of eleven ; 
she shuddered, for she divined that 
something unusual was about to hap- 
pen. The man disappeared for about 
ten minutes; then he lightly swung 
himself up on his lofty perch ; she saw 
something white in his hand ; he thrust 
it between the bars and hurled it tow- 
ard her. The girl involuntarily re- 
coiled, and the thing fell with a rattling 
noise at her feet; she was about to 
scream, but the sound was muffled in 
her throat ; she stooped and picked up 
the package ; it was a handkerchief, 
knotted and weighted with pebbles. 
She disentangled the corners, and 
spread it out beneath the red lamp ; 
upon the linen was a message, written 
in scarlet characters with some blunt 
instrument ; she felt that the unhappy 
prisoner had used his blood for ink. 
These words swam before her eyes : 


For God’s sake read and have pity ; you are 
young, freeand happy ; heaven grant that you 
are compassionate. Iam a felon in the eyes 
of the law, though innocent ; ten years of my 
existence have been passed shut away from 
the world ; life is a travesty, a living horror. 
If you would but consent, you might be the 
means of saving a human being from worse 
than death ; with your assistance escape might 
be possible. I throw myself on your mercy ; 
I have a file and can saw through my prison 
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bars ; I can make a rope of my sheets and 
could easily bridge the distance between my 
window and yours, if you would do as I ask ; 
promise to catch the end that I will throw you 
and tie it to one of the posts of your bedstead. 
I will do the rest ; should you refuse, you will 
have the blood of a much-wronged man on 
your conscience ; for the love of Heaven, lis- 
ten to my prayer; every one in the prison is 
fast asleep; this window can be seen only 
from yours ; there is-little danger of detection ; 
be loyal and courageous ; I give my life into 
your hands. 
An UNHAPPY WRETCH. 


P.S. Should you consent, lean out and nod 
twice. 


The letter fell from Jessica’s nervous 
fingers. She rose, dominated by a pow- 
er she could not resist. It seemed as if 
she were moving inadream. She leaned 
far out of the casement, and made the 
irrevocable sign ; the face of the man 
crouching in the embrasure opposite 
was irradiated with joy ; his eyes were 
riveted on hers; they held her with a 
strange magnetic force ; he took some- 
thing in his fingers ; then across the si- 
lent chasm came a rasping sound ; the 
prisoner was filing his bars. The young 
girl sank upon the floor, and covered 
her face with her hands ; she shook as 
if with a chill, reached out and flung a 
scarlet shawl about her shoulders. Oc- 
easionally the man would extend his 
hands toward her, as if imploring her 
indulgence. The time dragged on lead- 
en wings ; would the task never be ac- 
complished? The clock struck twelve, 
then one; the tireless fingers still 
worked on; the guerdon was liberty. 
At last, when despair had taken posses- 
sion of her, Jessica saw the man shake 
the bars ; the two middle ones fell apart, 
leaving an aperture sufficiently large for 
a person to crawl through ; the prison- 
er leaped down from his perch, and re- 
appeared with something white on his 
left arm. He balanced himself on the 
ledge ; he was preparing to hurl the 
coil of rope into his neighbor's window ; 
would she have the courage to fasten it 
as he had directed? The man flung the 
weighted end which, adroitly aimed, 
crashed upon the floor. She picked it 
up, trembling lest someone had heard 
the noise, untied the end and mechani- 
cally wound it around the bed-post, 
tying it as firmly as her trembling fin- 
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gers would allow. A man’s life hung in 
the balance. When she realized that 
across this slender, oscillating bridge, 
the desperate prisoner would attempt 
his evasion, she was filled with terror. 
Suppose it should break—-the possibil- 
ity was frightful. Again, he might be 
discovered, and she recognized as his 
accomplice. The thought almost para- 
lyzed her. It was a strange position 
for the daughter of the stern Judge 
Jocelyn, the implacable foe of criminals 
—who was about to harbor a convicted 
felon in her room at an unseemly hour 
of the night. 

Miss Jocelyn gazed intently across 
the moonlighted abyss ; she felt of the 
rope; it was tense and strong; the 
man opposite was cautiously creeping 
through the opening he had made ; his 
face shone ghastly white in the silvery 
radiance of the moon; he balanced him- 
self for a moment on the broad window 
ledge, held by one hand to a bar, and 
threw one leg and then the other over 
the aérial bridge ; he was now astride of 
the rope, which swayed and bent be- 
neath his weight; suddenly he let go of 
the bars and flung his body, face down- 
ward, on the rope; he gripped it firmly 
with his hands, and let himself drop. 
Jessica shut her eyes, and smothered an 
inclination to scream ; the sight fasci- 
nated her; she opened them again. The 
man’s body was now dangling in mid- 
air, with a sheer descent of fifty feet be- 
low him. Jessica ran to the bed-post to 
see that the rope was firmly knotted ; 
it quivered as the fugitive, hand over 
hand, and with the adroitness of a skil- 
ful athlete, propelled himself across the 
suspension bridge and traversed the 
space from window to window without 
any mishap. A woodbine of forty years’ 
growth, matted and gnarled, covered 
the wall beneath Jessica’s window. 
Upon these twisted vines, the prisoner 
firmly planted his feet; the crushed 
flowers sent up a sickening perfume. 
Years after the girl never smelled the 
odor of the old-fashioned flowers with- 
out growing cold and faint. The man 
drew himself up with but little diffi- 
culty, and as the dark head appeared 
above the sill, Jessica instinctively re- 
treated to the farthest end of the room. 
The convict sprang lightly upon the 
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floor ; the exploit was successfully ac- 
complished. The girl looked up ; a man, 
handsome in spite of his coarse prison 
garb, stood before her. He bowed with 
easy courtesy and came toward her. 
She uttered a cry which was stifled by 
the newly arrived, who placed his hand 
over her mouth. 

“For God’s sake, keep still!” he said, 
in a fierce whisper. “No wonder a bur- 
glar fears a woman and a baby ; they 
both scream at the wrong time. Par- 
don me,” removing his hand, “I would 
not appear rude, but the slightest noise 
might betray me. I must finish my 
task, and destroy all evidence of your 
complicity.” 

He went to the rope, loosened it from 
the bedpost, and flung it free from the 
window. It hovered a moment in mid- 
air, and dangled like a ghostly serpent 
from the ledge of the prison opposite. 

Jessica sat huddled up in a remote 
corner of the apartment. She was trem- 
bling like a leaf. 

“My dear young lady,” whispered the 
escaped one, “calm yourself; so far all 
is well; much yet remains to be done. 
It will be impossible for me to get away 
in these prison togs. I beg of you to 
procure a suit of clothes for me.” 

“I!” gasped Miss Jocelyn; “and 
how would that be possible ?” 

“There must be some way,” insisted 
the haggard-eyed stranger. ‘Your 
father 

“‘My father brought no clothing with 
him but what he has on; we only ex- 
pected to remain here two days.” 

“I must have that suit,” urged the 
man, insistently. 

“What! rob my own father!” ex- 
claimed the girl, in horrified accents. 

“Necessity knows no law,” replied 
the midnight intruder, sententiously. 
“T don’t like to seem discourteous, but I 
must have those clothes. Time presses; 
what if I were discovered here, in your 
room ?” 

“But what if my father should awake 
and detect me in the act of robbing 
him ?” : 

“You could make some _ excuse; 
women are ready with excuses. I be- 
seech you ; every moment decreases my 
chances of safety.” 

Jessica could not resist the impas- 
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sioned pleadings; she wrapped the scar- 
let shawl closer about her shivering 
shoulders, divested her feet of her shoes, 
and in her stockings went into the cor- 
ridor, dimly illumined by a smoking 
kerosene lamp. She knew that her 
father never locked his door, but slept 
with a loaded revolver beneath his pil- 
low. What if he should awake and 
shoot her down like a dog ? 

This thought haunted her as she 
proceeded on her desperate mission. 
She glided noiselessly down the long 
vista of the tortuous hall; the rotten 
boards creaked beneath her feet, and a 
rat gnawed in the wainscoting. She 
reached the chamber, and pausing 
timorously upon the threshold, crept 
in with stealthy tread. She knew by 
his stertorous breathing that her fa- 
ther was asleep. A moonbeam strag- 
gled in through the shutters. The 
Judge, in careless manlike fashion, had 
flung his clothes down on a chair. Me- 
chanically the girl picked up the gar- 
ments and threw them over her arm. 
As she fled, she caught up the shoes, 
and swiftly regained her chamber. She 
paused before opening the door. She 
now realized the enormity of her crime, 
for in the eyes of the law to assist a 
prisoner to escape is a serious offence. 
She entered, and fell, half-fainting, on 
the floor. The man revived her by 
sprinkling her face with water. 

“What fools women are!” he solilo- 
quized ; then to the frightened girl: 
“Ts there a place where I can change 
my clothing?” 

‘In there,” said Miss Jocelyn, laconi- 
cally, pointing to the half-open door of 
a closet. The man, coolly appropria- 
ting the Judge’s garments, went in and 
divested himself of his striped zebra 
suit. 

In about five minutes he emerged. 
The transformation was complete. Al- 
though the Judge’s suit was by no 
means a perfect fit, the erstwhile con- 
vict looked every inch the gentleman. 
Jessica stared at him in amazement. 

“T cannot express my gratitude 
in words,” he said. “Perhaps some 
day 4 

Suddenly the tintinnabulation of fire 
bells cleft the silence, and a noise of 
scurrying feet was heard. There was a 
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knock at the door. The escaped one 
sought the shelter of the closet. The 
Judge appeared, wrapped in a patch- 
work bed-quilt, with the negro watch- 
man at his heels. 

“Hit’s all right,” said the darky, 
grinning ; “de fire’s in de udder part of 
de town. No danger ’t all; might as 
well go to bed agin.” 

“Thank heaven!” ejaculated the 
Judge. “But what do you think has 
happened, my daughter? Some rascal 
has stolen my clothes.” 

“Stolen your clothes!” ejaculated the 
guilty girl, an ashen pallor overspread- 
ing her countenance. 

“Don’t look so frightened,” he re- 
turned, reassuringly. “It is only a 
slight inconvenience. I can easily send 
out to-morrow morning and buy an- 
other suit ; but I only wish I had caught 
the sneak thief. I would have put a bul- 
let through him.” 

Jessica turned still paler as she real- 
ized the danger she had run. Her 


father kissed her and advised her to go 
to bed without delay. 
When the judge had gone the un- 


timely visitor emerged from his hiding- 
place, and sat down composedly, saying : 
“It would be useless to try to escape 
just now; the house is in a tumult. I 
must wait until everything is quiet. In 
the meanwhile, permit me to relate a 
page in my life history. It must be a 
brief one. I ama man of good family 
and a college graduate. Several years 
ago I went “to New York to attend the 
football match between two well-known 
college teams. I viewed the game from 
the top of a private drag owned by one 
of my friends. I met his wife that day 
for the first time; it is scarcely a tale 
for a young lady’s ear, but—we became 
infatuated with each other. I remained 
in New York two weeks, and we met as 
frequently as circumstances would per- 
mit. The husband was often absent ; 
that fatal day I had passed the even- 
ing with her, and was returning to 
the hotel; it was about one in the 
morning. WhenTI reached the 
Bank, I heard groans, and found the 
watchman stretched out on the pave- 
ment, with blood flowing from his 
wounds. He was unconscious. I knelt 
down beside him, and before I knew 
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what was happening, an officer of 
police grabbed me by the collar. A 
smoking revolver lay beside the dying 
man; he was unconscious, and no in- 
formation could be elicited from him. 
I declared my innocence; they took me 
to the police station, and the sergeant 
inquired where I had spent the even- 
ing. I stammered and entangled my- 
self in a network of falsehoods, for I 
dared not tell the truth; it would in- 
volve the ruin of a woman, for the lady’s 
husband, morose and jealous, would 
have believed the worst. Rather than 
compromise her I resolved to suffer the 
penalty of the law. There was no evi- 
dence against me except the discharged 
revolver and my proximity to the bank 
where the robbery was perpetrated. 
The watchman died without regaining 
consciousness, and the guilty ones es- 
caped. I was tried and convicted ; 
such is the injustice of circumstantial 
evidence. My sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment for life.” 

Jessica listened to the man’s recital 
with breathless interest. When he had 
finished she said, softly : 

“Any man who would suffer rather 
than imperil the reputation of a woman 
must be the possessor of noble instincts. 
Still, I believe that you were quixotic. 
And was the woman not generous 
enough to come to your rescue ?” 

‘“‘T never saw or heard of her again. 
Poor thing, I do not blame her; it 
would have meant social ostracism and 
disgrace.” 

“T believe your story,” said Jessica, 
impulsively, “ but you shall be righted. 
My father, Judge Jocelyn ‘ 

“Judge Jocelyn!” exclaimed the man, 
in dismay. ‘“ It was he who pronounced 
my sentence. From him I have no 
mercy to expect. To appeal to him, 
you would be forced to reveal your com- 
plicity i in my escape. No, I refuse to 
involve you in the matter. If I could 
only manage to regain my liberty, I 
could begin life anew—in some far away 
land. That is all I ask.” 

“Have you any money?” asked the 
girl, ina hesitating tone. 

“ Alas ! a prisoner has no bank ac- 
count,” he returned, smilingly. 

«Then accept this trifle,” said the 
girl, placing a purse in the man’s hand ; 
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“it is an inadequate sum, but it is all I 
have in my possession at present.” 
“Thank you,” returned the prisoner, 
in a fervent voice. “One in my un- 
fortunate position must put away con- 
ventionality. This money may be the 
means of saving my life. Whether I 
escape or am taken, I shall remember 
you with undying gratitude. And 
now,” said the untimely guest, “ I must 
go. I will see how it looks outside. 


Bright moonlight is not propitious for , 


& prisoner's evasion.” 

The sky was blotched with shifting 
clouds ; it seemed as if some wrathful 
giant had flung his ink-bottle at the 
moon, and endeavored to quench her 
argent splendor. A light rain was be- 
ginning to fall. 

“ Allis well!” exclaimed the fugitive, 
satisfied with his scrutiny. “The night 
is dark, and a mist enwraps all nature.” 

The clock clanged forth the hour of 
three. Everything was quiet about the 
house. 

“T must go now,” said the convict. 

“T will accompany you,” said Jessica. 
She unfastened the bedroom-door ; they 
both removed their shoes, and shod with 
silence, threaded the mazy intricacies 
of the dim-illumined corridors. Jessi- 
ca’s heart beat tumultuously ; the man 
was calm and confident. They reached 
the foot of the stairs in safety ; a light 
gleamed from the transom in one of the 
rooms, and men’s voices were lifted in 
angry protest. 

“Three queens beat two aces!” ex- 
claimed a harsh, determined voice. The 
gamblers slapped their cards noisily on 
the table. 

“Only a party of poker- players,” 
whispered Jessica’s companion ; “ they 
will not disturb us ; they are too much 
engaged in settling their dispute.” 

The couple proceeded on their wind- 
ing way. Finally the door was reached ; 
without was freedom. 

The man drew the bolt, the door 
opened, and the fresh sea-breeze blew 
on his face; he inhaled it as if intoxi- 
cated. The ex-prisoner took Jessica's 
hand, kissed it with ardor, and said : 

“You will hear from me; my name is 
Ernest Caruthers ; I shall never forget 
you;™ and without further ceremony, 
he sprang lightly down the steps and 
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was swallowed up in the thick obscur- 
ity. 

Jessica fastened the door, and re- 
gained her chamber without mishap. 
She went to bed, and finally fell into an 
uneasy slumber. She was awakened by a 
loud rat-tat at the door, and her father’s 
voice cried out cheerfully : 

‘It’s nine o'clock, and breakfast-time. 
I will wait for you on the veranda.” 

Jessica soon joined the Judge ; while 
waiting for the waiter to bring his or- 
der, he perused the morning paper. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, “ that 
rascal, Jim Stetson, has escaped ; here’s 
the account of it.” 

In large type, the girl read the head- 
lines : 


“ Escape OF THE DerspERATE MuRDERER 
AND Bank Rosser. 


“The cell of Jim Stetson, the bank 
burglar and murderer, was found empty 
this morning. His escape was the eas- 
ier, because, being in the hospital ward, 
his window opened on the grounds of 
the ‘Sunflower Inn.’ A rope made of 
the prisoner’s sheets torn into strips 
and ingeniously twisted, was found 
hanging from the window; this was 
evidently his means of escape. How- 
ever, as it was short at least thirty feet, 
it would seem that in his sheer descent 
the convict would have been dashed to 
pieces ; strange to say, there was not a 
trace of a footprint,” etc., etc. 


“Tt is a pity that one of the most dan- 
gerous characters of modern days is 
again at large,” said the Judge. “The 
man was caught red-handed in the act 
of murder and robbery. God grant 
that they may catch him.” 

It was fortunate that the Judge was 
engaged in the perusal of his paper, for 
Jessica turned so pale and felt so faint 
that had he been looking he must have 
noticed it. ; 

When she was sure that her voice 
would not betray her, she said : 

“But are you certain that the man 
was guilty? Is not circumstantial evi- 
dence often at fault ?” 

“Very rarely,” replied the Judge. 
“This malefactor deserved the gallows, 
but the governor had been an old col- 
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lege chum of his, and commuted his 
sentence to imprisonment for life. 
There is no doubt but that he will be 
taken, as the sheriff and a posse of men 
are scouring the country in search of 
him.” 

Jessica could not eat her breakfast. 
What if her stern Spartan of a father 
discovered her complicity in the affair ? 
He would never forgive her. Her faith 
was, however, strong in the prisoner ; 
she did not have her father’s opinion of 
his guilt. She remembered his manly, 
confident bearing, and was glad that she 
had helped him to freedom. 

She went to her room to get her hat; 
there, huddled upon the floor of the 
closet, was the striped suit of the con- 
vict. She was overcome with the sight. 
Suppose the chambermaid had seen 
them! She was relieved when she dis- 
covered that the bed was still unmade, 
and that the girl had not been in the 
chamber. But what could she do with 
the horrible things? They must be hid- 
den away somehow ; she dared not leave 
them where they were. With a feeling 
of repulsion, she picked up the coarse, 
ill-smelling clothing, rolled it into a 
bundle, and taking a towel from her 
trunk, pinned them up carefully. She 
lifted the tray and deposited the grew- 
some package in the very bottom, in the 
midst of her dainty perfumed under- 
linen. How was she ever to get rid of 
the incriminating bundle? She locked 
her trunk, and went to join her father. 


During 


Five years had rolled away. 
that period Miss Jocelyn had received 
three letters from the prisoner—one 
from Canada, another from New Zea- 
land, and the last from Venezuela. A 
year had passed since the last one ar- 


rived. In it he said that he had made a 
fortune in nitrates, and was leading an 
honest life. Her interest in the man 
who, by such a strange coincidence, had 
been thrown upon her mercy, never 
flagged ; she was sure that they would 
meet again. 

Judge Jocelyn and his daughter went 
to Saratoga for the season. The Judge 
came from force of habit, for Saratoga 
was no longer the gay and attractive 
place it once had been. The gambling 
houses were closed, and the race-track, 
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where so many fortunes had been won 
and lost, was overgrown with weeds. 
The place was now as quiet and order- 
ly as one of the summer resorts un- 
der the dominance of a strict religious 
rule. ' 

The Judge was out exercising a new 
span of horses ; Miss Jocelyn preferred 
the coolness of the piazza where the or- 
chestra played. She sat near the door 
leading into the corridor, arrayed in a 
gauzy creation of rosy pink, and a gar- 
den hat loaded with fluffy white plumes. 
She was one of the belles of the season, 
and renowned for her beauty and grace. 
The young lady was enjoying the strains 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” when some- 
thing caused her to lift her eyes. Lean- 
ing in a careless attitude against the 
door was a man, his eyes glued on hers, 
but with a respectful rather than an im- 
pertinent gaze. There was something 
strangely familiar about him, but in vain 
she endeavored to recall his identity. 
He was undoubtedly a foreigner, and 
was tall, as dark as a Mexican, and with 
regular, clear-cut features; he looked 
about forty, and his jetty hair seemed 
as if it were lightly powdered with snow. 
The stranger was dressed entirely in 
white, even to his shoes and hat. In 
his immaculate raiment, he was indeed 
a striking figure ; his restless eyes had 
a furtive, watchful expression, as if he 
were ever on the alert against possible 
surprise ; they were black, and at times 
lighted up with passionate longing. 
They drew her like a magnet. The 
stranger was rolling a cigarette negli- 
gently between his long lithe fingers, 
but his eyes dwelt scrutinizingly and 
persistently upon the lovely woman in 
the roseate gown. Ina few moments 
he sauntered away ; Miss Jocelyn was 
so perturbed that she no longer heard 
the music, and in vain endeavored to 
remember where she had met the dis- 
tinguished personage. 

The next morning Jessica, attended 
by her maid, was drinking the waters 
at the Congress Spring. A mad dog, 
hounded by several policemen, rushed 
toward her and sprang at her throat. 
There was the crack of a revolver, and 
the animal lay stretched at her feet. 
The frightened girl turned and faced 
the dark stranger. She expressed her 
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gratitude in earnest phrases, and the 
gentleman, in excellent English, spoken 
with a foreign accent, gracefully ac- 
cepted her thanks. She asked for his 
card, and on it she read : 


They met again andagain. Jessica’s 
interest in him deepened day by day. 
The Judge was not there to see the 
growing infatuation, for he had been 
recalled to New York by business ; he 
remained away a week, leaving his 
daughter to the chaperonage of a vet- 
eran society woman who, supposing 
Don Estaban a great catch, encouraged 
his attentions. ; 

Don Estaban told Jessica of his life 
in foreign lands, and won her heart like 
Othello, by the recital of his hair- 
breadth ‘scapes. 

The Don travelled in sumptuous fash- 
ion with a retinue of servants, equi- 
pages, etc. He had the finest suite of 
apartments at the Hotel, 
and spent money with a lavish hand. 
No one, however, seemed to know ex- 
actly who he was. According to the 
register of the hotel, he hailed from 
some remote village in the Argentine 
Republic. 

Miss Jocelyn was naturally envied by 
the women, but the men looked askance 
at the swarthy stranger and appeared 
to distrust him. The week wore on, 
and before its completion, the hand- 
some South American had won Jessica’s 
heart. The betrothal was consummated 
provisional to the consent of Judge 
Jocelyn, who returned late Saturday 
night and retired to his room without 
seeing any one. 

Jessica loved Don Estaban, but in 
her love there was the shadow of dis- 
trust; his manner was often uneasy 
and constrained, and he avoided speak- 
ing of his past life as much as possible. 
She could not banish the thought of a 
previous acquaintance. When his eyes 
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gazed into hers, they held her with a 
weird hypnotic spell, which stirred 
vague reminiscences. 

The evening on which the twain be- 
came betrothed was a gala one; the 
iridescent fountains sent up their mist 
of rainbow radiating splendor; the 
orchestra played voluptuous dance 
music, and beautiful women and hand- 
some men promenaded the broad, cool 
porches. It was late when Jessica re- 
tired; exhausted with the exciting 
events of the evening. 

The gas was turned low and the 
house was wrapped in silence. The 
door of Miss Jocelyn’s room opened 
softly, and a man, with stealthy tread 
crept in. He wore dark clothing and 
his face was protected by a cover of 
satin, such as revellers wear at a bal 
masqué ; his eyes shone fiercely through 
the holes in his mask. On the bed he 
could discern the dim outline of a re- 
cumbent form ; the low, regular breath- 
ing assured the intruder that the occu- 
pant of the chamber was fast asleep. 
With panther-like steps, the man glided 
over the floor, and paused before a chif- 
fonnier. 

There had been a ball that night ; 
Miss Jocelyn had dispensed with the 
services of her maid; on reaching her 
room, she had hastily torn the jewels 
from her neck and arms, and had care- 
lessly flung them in the top drawer of 
the chiffonnier. She had not, however, 
taken the precaution to turn the key. 
The man opened the drawer noiselessly ; 
in the dim light the jewels flashed like 
rivers of light. The masked robber 
thrust a superb diamond necklace, ear- 
rings, rings and a number of less valua- 
ble articles into his capacious pockets. 
In the midst of his nefarious work, he 
heard the creaking of the bed; he 
turned ; the. woman lying there was 
stirring. A moment more and she 
would awaken, cry out, and denounce 
him. At all hazards, she must be kept 
quiet. He extracted a revolver from 
his hip pocket ; he would use it to in- 
timidate the woman, for he had no wish 
to commit murder. He crept to the 
side of the bed. She had opened her 
eyes, and was about to scream ; the cry 
was stifled in her throat; she caught 
sight of the man with the revolver, and 
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realized her peril. The burglar gazed 
at the white and frightened face, and 
gasped out, “My God!” The mask fell 
from his features, and he and the wom- 
an stood confronted face to face. The 
robber and his victim stared at each 
other, palsied with horror; for a mo- 
ment neither uttered a word. The man 
first recovered his speech. 

“Forgive me,” he said in a hollow 
whisper. “I mistook this room for that 
of Mrs. Nethersole, the Diamond Queen.” 

The girl looked at him with scrutin- 
izing gaze, and said, calmly: 

“Don Estaban, I recognize you for 
the first time. You and Ernest Caru- 
thers are one. Is it thus that you re- 
quite my sympathy and betray my 
love?” 

“ Miss Jocelyn—Jessica—I feel that I 
am past pardon. I can only declare 
that I love you, and that without you, 
life will be a barren waste. All that I 
told you of my life after my escape is a 
lie ; I found no honest way of making a 
living ; after I left America, I robbed a 
bank in Tasmania, and one in Vene- 
zuela. I was rich, and determined to 


risk everything to see you. While here 
I have lived like a prince, and was at 


the end of my resources. I noticed 
Mrs. Nethersole at the ball this even- 
ing; she wore diamonds worth at 
least $500,000. I determined to pos- 
sess myself of these jewels ; it was all 
for you. Without money, your father 
never would have listened to my suit. I 
examined the register, and the number 
of her room was 136.” 

“Mrs. Nethersole moved into a larger 
suite this morning and I took her apart- 
ment,” said Jessica, simply. 

“Then you know,” said the man, in 
a husky voice, “that I did not intend 
to rob you.” 

“Tt is quite the same,” she returned. 
“Your intent was criminal. God for- 
give you; your path and mine must 
forever remain apart.” 

“Can there be no expiation ?” pleaded 
the man. “ Remember that it was for 
you I committed the crime.” 

“There is no reparation possible,” re- 
plied the girl, in a reproachful tone ; 
‘‘you must go; we may be discovered. 
To-night we part forever. Oh, that we 
had never met!” 
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The man walked over to the chiffon- 
nier, and taking the jewels from his 
pockets, replaced them in the drawer 
with a hasty movement. He turned to 
say a last farewell to his erstwhile 
fiancée ; the pistol fell from his pocket 
to the floor, and went off with a loud 
detonation. 

The girl cried out in an agonized 
whisper : 

“Fly! the watchman will be here in 
a moment. If you ever loved me, prom- 
ise to lead the life of an honest man ; 
this alone can be youratonement. Go; 
I hear the noise of hurrying feet.” 

There came a loud knocking at the 
door; the prisoner looked about the 
room, like a hunted animal, for a chance 
of escape. 

“There!” cried Jessica, pointing to 
the window which led on the broad 
piazza. “Go at once, and God grant 
that you may escape in safety.” 

The man wrung Jessica’s cold hand ; 
the knocks resounded more loudly on 
the door, supplemented by cries of 
alarm. Don Estaban di Cordova, alias 
Ernest Caruthers and Jim Stetson, 
flung open the blinds and sprang out of 
the window. The door creaked and 
cracked, and with a noise of splintered 
boards, crashed upon the floor; it had 
been forced from the outside. The 
crowd rushed in. Among them was 
Judge Jocelyn ; they found the girl on 
the bed unconscious; she had fainted. 
In the effort to revive her, the men 
paused in their search for the burglar. 
The mask and pistol were discovered 
upon the carpet. Jessica was finally 
restored to consciousness ; when able 
to speak, she declared that she had 
fainted and did not know in what direc- 
tion the midnight marauder had fled. 
The open window afforded a clew, and 
the crowd, like blood-hounds on the 
scent, poured out on the veranda. The 
Judge remained at his daughter’s bed- 
side ; she gave him a confused account 
of the affair, said the man had dropped 
his mask in escaping, and that she 
could not identify him. 

The next day Jessica kept her room. 
Don Estaban had disappeared, no one 
knew whither. In a few days the ser- 
vants went off, taking his equipages and 
baggage. The papers were full of the 
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attempted burglary, and placards, offer- 
ing a tremendous reward, were posted 
in the streets. Miss Jocelyn was ill 
from the shock, so the doctor declared, 
and was ordered instant change of 
scene. The Judge removed her to his 
country place in Connecticut. 

A few weeks later, the papers were 
full of the gallant exploits of a Vene- 
zuelan, who had enlisted in the ranks 
of the Cuban insurgents. His career 
was brief, for he was found one morn- 
ing, hacked to pieces with the murder- 
ous machete ; the recital of his deeds of 
valor, accompanied by his portrait, ap- 
peared in the New York papers. 

“Jim Stetson, by Jove!” exclaimed 
the Judge, as he perused the account. 

“Don Estaban,” gasped Jessica be- 
neath her breath, as she looked over 
his shoulder. 

“T never forget the face of a man 
whom I have condemned,” said the 
judge. ‘Strange, how the fellow es- 
caped ; you remember, daughter, it was 
on the night we passed at the ‘Sun- 
flower Inn.’ Your window was so near 


THE TEMPTATION 
By Carrie Hunt Latta 


PART II 


AVID came the next 
day. He had heard 
that Miriam had not 
been at school, and, 
fearing that she was 
sick, he had hurried 
over to the Brenham 
home before his par- 
ents were settled af- 
ter their return from 
their visit. 

Miriam told him 

of her experience. 

She talked very seri- 

ously of it, and Almeda sat near, sew- 

ing. When Miriam had finished David 

asked, quietly : 

“ And thee is sure that thee does not 
love Ephraim, my friend?” 

“Tam quite sure, David. The Lord 

bids me stay far from him. He seems 
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his that I wonder you knew nothing 
about it, but you are a sound sleeper. 
Well, one of the greatest rascals of the 
age has been disposed of, and I am glad 
of it.” 

Miss Jocelyn poured the coffee with 
unsteady hand. Fortunately the Judge 
was too much absorbed in the news to 
witness her agitation. Pleading a head- 
ache, she shortly left the table and went 
to her room. In a dark closet stood a 
trunk ; she dived to the bottom of it, 
and took out a package ; it contained 
the prison clothes of the convict. Miss 
Jocelyn wept over them a little, and 
then ordered her dogecart ; refusing the 
services of her tiger, she drove into a 
remote part of the woods and tied her 
horse to a tree. She took out the 
bundle, fastened a large stone to it, and 
sunk it into a deep and sluggish pond 
in the densest portion of the forest. It 
seemed as if she had assisted at a burial. 
The girl gazed for a moment into the 
slimy waters, turned, unhitched the 
horse, and drove home, with set teeth 
and bloodless face. 


OF DAVID * 


like a very old man to me, and, although 
it may be unseemly, when he shakes 
my hand the shivers pour over me, even 
when the weather is warm. Oh, yes, I 
am very sure, David.” 

David smiled. 

“Thee and Ephraim would indeed be 
poorly suited to each other. The Lord 
never meant it to be, does thee think so, 
Almeda ?” 

Almeda shook her head. 

“‘T cannot tell thee, David, but how- 
ever it is, Miriam knows what the Spirit 
moves her to do. Ephraim is a learned 
and holy man, but my child will follow 
her Master’s teachings and let nothing 
tempt her.” 

In a short time Miriam and David 
made arrangements to study together. 
They got along well with it at first, but 
finally Miriam saw that there was some- 
thing wrong with her old friend. She 
did not question him at once, but when 
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he began to lose all interest in their 
work she asked him about it. 

“David, does it seem to thee that 
thee acts quite thyself these days? Ever 
since thy visit to thy grandmother 
thee has seemed different. Did thee 
see or hear something there which 
tempted thee to a different life? Fa- 
ther said, when thy parents took thee, 
it was not well to do so, for fear of 
changing thee.” 

David turned to her in surprise. 

“How quickly thee reads one, Mir- 
iam !” 

“T ought to read thee quickly, David, 
when I have known thee always. But 
I expect I am not the only person who 
has noticed a change in thee, and that 
thy mother has noticed it also, and 
worried. But, can I help thee, David?” 

“T fear not, Miriam, because I am 
afraid to tell thee or anyone of my 
trouble. It would grieve all of you, I 
am afraid.” 

“Then put it from thee. I shall pray 
the good Father to take it from thee, 
David.” 


“Tt would do no good. Besides, Mir- 


iam, it is nothing wrong. It is not a 


thought from the evil one.” 

“Then why is thee afraid? Thee 
should fear nothing which comes from 
the Lord.” 

“T will tell thee all when thee walks 
part of the way home with me—thee 
intends to go home with me, doesn’t 
thee?” 

The lessons went so poorly for the 
next half hour that they both threw 
the books aside,and when David started 
for home Miriam went away with him, 
and he told his experiences with the 
violin, adding : 

“It is asmall, gracefully modelled in- 
strument and, oh, you cannot imagine 
any tones so beautiful.” 

“But the birds, David. Are their 
notes not more beautiful? Thee told 
me only last summer that the meadow 
lark’s note was the sweetest that thee 
ever heard.” 


“No, no, Miriam, this music was far 


more sweet. I had not heard this last 
summer. Is thee angry, Miriam, that 
I was so carried away with earthly 
things? The owner of the instrument 
said if I could stay with him but a 
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little while that I could learn to bring 
the sounds out well, and the last night 
that I saw him, as he led me back to 
my grandmother’s house, he told me 
that if my parents would consent he 
would take me for a pupil. That my 
parents would never consent to, as 
they would think it an idle waste of 
money, but oh, Miriam, if they would 
but let me have a violin! Is thee angry 
with me?” 

“No, David, I am not angry. But 
thee must speak with thy parents about 
this, and if they think it wrong, then 
put the thought far from thee, or it will 
make thee unhappy. I am afraid that 
some of thy friends will blame thee and 
call thee wicked.” 


That evening, as he and his parents 
sat down to meditate for awhile before 
prayers, David confessed. His parents 
were surprised and grieved, but neither 
of them spoke until David had finished, 
when Thomas raised-his hand and said, 

“ Let us pray.” 

When they rose, Melissa’s face was 
wet with tears and Thomas’s lips were 
trembling. David stood before them. 

“Let us not speak further, father, 
mother, until we have thought this 
thing all over. I have talked with the 
Lord, and he has consented. I beg, fa- 
ther, that thee will not refuse me this; 
my mother will not, I feel. There are 
so few things that I can do. I am blind, 
father—blind! I have never seen the 
sky, the clouds, the flowers, the beauti- 
ful world, my parents or Miriam. Speak 
earnestly with our Lord, will thee, my 
father ?” 

Thomas made no answer, but Melissa 
pressed her son’s hands and kissed his 
forehead. 

The next morning Thomas said : 

“David, the Spirit has moved thy 
mother and me to grant thy request, 
but, for fear that our judgment might 
not be the best, we will speak to some of 
the Friends. We will go to see Jona- 
than and Almeda to-day concerning it.” 

The consultation between the Wel- 
dons and Brenhams was a long one. 
David’s parents pleaded his case well 
and soon won Almeda to their side, but 
Jonathan bitterly opposed it. It was 
sinful, wicked, he said. He advised them 
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to bring it before the Friends at meet- 
ing, and this they decided to do. 

Miriam heard the whole discussion. 
She listened with flushed cheeks while 
her fingers fairly flew with her knitting. 

She was thinking hard. She must, 
she would, help David. She tried to 
talk with her father about it but he 
would not speak of it. 

When David came to the house Jona- 
than took his wide-brimmed hat, put it 
very firmly on his head and stalked 
grimly across the farm, as far as he 
could go and remain on his own domin- 
ion. One morning he announced to 
Almeda and Miriam that they must visit 
the Weldon family no more until the 
thought of wicked, worldly things had 
left them ; that they should treat them 
with consideration if they came to them. 

Miriam turned pale. 

“ But, father, thee surely 

“Miriam, do not waste thy time in 
idle speech. The first thing thy mother 
knows, thee will be going off after sin- 
ful things, also.” 

At First Day meeting, a week later, 
Josephus Ramsey, who had sat at the 
head of the meeting for thirty years, 
announced that a special meeting, per- 
taining to one of the younger brethren, 
would be held on Second Day at the 
meeting-house. 

Every one knew what it meant, for 
David's “ wrong doing,” as some of the 
Friends called it, had spread through 
the entire settlement. 


” 


When Second Day came the hitching- 
racks were lined with horses and vehi- 


cles. There were two doors to the 
church, one for the men and one for the 
women. The church was square, with a 
partition which ran through the middle. 
dividing the church into two rooms. 
This partition consisted of a wall with 
small, wooden doors very close together. 
They were on hinges and let down to- 
ward the floor, leaving an open space 
of several feet all along the partition. 
If the men’s and women’s meetings were 
private, these doors were closed. The 
elders, preachers, the clerk of the meet- 


ing, and one or two of the older Friends | 


always sat in the galleries, while some-of 
the best-known and earnest Friends 
always sat in the facing benches. 
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On this day the school was dismissed, 
the children going to meeting. Eph- 
raim Saxon, the teacher, sat with the 
boys. But there was no need of his 
watchful eye, for there was never any 
disturbance. 

About half an hour after the meet- 
ing had “set,” Josephus, the head of the 
meeting, rose and said: 

“Brethren and Sisters, we come to- 
day to wait upon the Lord. There is 
one of our members, one whom the Lord 
has seen fit to deprive of his sight, who 
has sinned before his Maker. It seems 
to me a most grievous sin, but, before 
we pass judgment, let us hear from some 
of those to whom the Spirit hath spoken 
differently. The thing itself may not 
be sinful, but to my mind it will lead to 
sinful things. Let the young man’s 
father speak plainly and place the case 
before us.” 

Thomas rose slowly. His eyelids were 
red and his voice trembled at first, but 
he grew eager and earnest, and made a 
powerful appeal to the Friends in his 
son’s behalf. There could be no sin in 
David’s desire, he argued. The songs 
of the birds, the songs of the brooks, 
the wind among the trees, these were all 
music, and did not these things all give 
good thoughts? Were they not elevat- 
ing thoughts? David could never till 


‘the soil and plant the grain as they did, 


on account of his affliction. There were 
so few things that the boy could do! the 
father pleaded. Would the Friends not 
let his son, his blind son, have the thing 
for which he so longed ? 

When he had finished, Melissa re- 
moved her bonnet and knelt in prayer. 
Several of the women cried, and Miriam 
failed to rise from her knees when the 
prayer was finished, until her mother 
leaned forward and whispered some- 
thing in her ear. 

After a few moments Jonathan rose. 
He had not taken his usual seat at 
Thomas’s side, the seat he had occupied 
since these two Friends were small boys 
and dangled their short legs from the 
high seat. He had walked past and 
taken a seat nearer to the front. He 
began speaking quietly, but after a 
while his face grew red and his voice 
grew loud, and before the good man 
had finished he had said a good many 
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things which he regretted sorely after- 
ward. 

He argued that the instrument which 
David wished would excite envy among 
the younger members ; that self-gratifi- 
cation without any object of usefulness 
was wrong, wicked ; that while music 
might give pleasure for the moment, 
that it was not lasting, and that the 
heart and mind grew to crave it all the 
time, taking away the calm steadfast- 
ness which was so essential to Chris- 
tianity; that it was an ungodly, hea- 
then practice, and that the Lord would 
surely punish them if they allowed it. 

Then David rose tospeak. His beau- 
tiful, soft, brown eyes looked strained 
and worried, and Miriam had never seen 
him so pale. 

‘‘My dear friends, a good many of 
you have known me all my life. IfI 
have sinned against any one I hope that 
that person and the Lord will forgive 
me. The thing I ask for is not a wick- 


ed thing. There are few things that I 
can do on account of my blindness, and 
if I can give pleasure to my friends and 
to myself in this way, why may I not 


do so?” 

Jonathan rose. 

“ But, David, what does thee think of 
thy Father in Heaven? Does thee think 
that it would please him ?” 

“The Father does not disapprove; 
Jonathan. I have gone to him day and 
night and asked him. I can give praise 
to my Master with this wonderful in- 
strument. Do not the birds give forth 
praise in music? Why should not I?” 

Jonathan rose again. Miriam clenched 
her hands and it was hard for her to 
keep from crying. Her little gray bon- 
net was pushed back and her wavy, 
yellow hair looked fluffy and disorderly. 
She felt almost angry with her father. 

“ David,” Jonathan said, almost angri- 
ly, “the Lord has given thee the power 
of speech. Surely thee can pray and 
need not give praise in the way of dumb 
animals.” 

David shook his head. 

“It is not wrong. My soul asks for 
this thing to keep it from rebellion. I 
am not as others; it is impossible. 
Idleness brings unhappiness, and how 
can I keep busy when I cannot see? If 
it were a son of thine, Josephus, or thy 
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daughter, Jonathan, could thee refuse ? 
Oh, my friends, do not refuse me this! 
Remember that there are things which 
you see and understand which will al- 
ways be dark to me. I am aman, my 
friends, a man in years, but I am as 
helpless as a little child. I will always 
have to remain as I am. I can never 
enjoy the God-given pleasure of having 
a good wife at my side to cheer and 
comfort me, for who would enter into 
a@ marriage with a blind man? How 
can I make you understand? You who 
can see the light of day cannot under- 
stand eternal darkness. Sometimes my 
soul seems to be plunged into this same 
awful darkness. I cannot keep these 
rebellious thoughts away. I love my 
dear parents, my heart yearns for their 
everlasting happiness, but what would 
you think if I were to tell you that my 
heart melts with tenderness toward a 
maiden among you? But such happi- 
ness can never be mine, never. Keep 
not this thing, this violin, away from 
me. If I am forbidden everything, my 
heart will be full of bitterness, and the 
Lord’s blessings will seem few.” 

David's face was flushed. The per- 
spiration stood in drops on his high 
forehead, and when he had finished, he 
leaned forward on the bench in front of 
him, and seemed almost exhausted. 

David had scarcely seated himself 
when Miriam rose. There were tears in 
her eyes, and she fingered her kerchief 
nervously. She looked about in a 
startled way, and then began, in scarcely 
more than a whisper : 

“ Friends, I pray that it may not be 
deemed unmaidenly if I speak but a 
little. David is my friend. We have 
been playmates, and 

But Ephraim Saxon rose and waited 
for the head of the meeting to recognize 
him. Josephus raised his head and 
looked at Ephraim, and Miriam waited. 

“ What is it, Ephraim ?” 

‘Miriam Brenham has no right to 
speak. Why should she plead for the 
sinfulness of David Weldon? Let the 
child sit quietly while her elders speak 
on matters of importance. I was taught 
that children should be seen and not 
heard. Do not allow Miriam to say 
things which will cause her sorrow when 
she has grown into womanhood.” 
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Josephus shook his head. 

“No, Ephraim ; let the girl go on. 
She is a good and pure maiden, and if 
the Spirit has moved her to speak, let 
her speak.” 

Miriam did not look toward Ephraim, 
but her eyes flashed, and she caught her 
breath. 
and her voice was clear and strong, and 
there was almost a ring of defiance in it. 
There was a hard, disagreeable feeling 
in her throat, too. 

“T beg,” she went on, “ that all will 
consider David’s case well before de- 
ciding the matter. He has opened his 
heart to me concerning it, and I am 
sure that the desire is a holy one. He 
will use this wonderful instrument, 
which he likens unto angel’s voices, to 
give praise and thanksgiving. I long 
to keep David in the fold, to bring him 
back to a peaceful state of mind, and to 
the quietude which has always been his ; 
but keeping this thing from him will 
not do it. Let him have it. Could 
such a thing be hurtful to anyone? 
Could David Weldon, who is kindness 
itself, hurt anyone? We will displease 
the Master much more if we refuse 
David this than if we allow it. ITama 
child no longer. I am a woman grown, 
with a@ woman’s heart and a woman’s 
understanding ; and I know that, if this 
request is refused David, it will cause a 
breach between David and all of us, and 
between David and his Master.” 

She sat down. She moved close to 
her mother, who took her daughter's 
hand and pressed it warmly. 

Ephraim rose hurriedly. His face 
seemed thinner and his complexion 
looked yellow. He twisted his fingers 
nervously, and spoke as if he were 
trying to smother his anger. He did 
not wait for Josephus to recognize 
him this time. He was not thinking of 
Josephus—he was thinking of Miriam, 
the woman whom he had asked to marry 
him, and who had refused him—Miri- 
am, who had been speaking in David's 
behalf. He knew that she loved David 
and not himself, and it stung him to 
the quick, this quiet, peculiar man ; and 
his eyes darted about almost malicious- 
ly at David, while his voice grew loud 
with excitement. He flung his arms 
about wildly. 


She did not feel afraid now, ° 
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* Friends,” he began, “are we to sit 
here and be talked to by a girl, a mere 
child, who would try to frighten us into 
sin? Will we be persuaded into permit- 
ting a wicked and unholy thing to come 
among us to influence the younger mem- 
bers of the community? I have heard 
these instruments which David’s flesh 
craves. They are screaming, screeching 
things, which sound as though they 
might be the cries of the Evil One’s 
children. They are played upon in 
places of vice, to attract the young who 
are trying to pass the pit-falls by. Our 
Lord will punish us if we permit this 
thing, and the Spirit whispers that He 
is sorely displeased with the young sis- 
ter for pleading for such an unholy 
thing. Miriam,” he said, turning tow- 


-ard her, the great drops of perspira- 


tion standing on his forehead, “I will 
pray for thy forgiveness. It is strange, 
unwomanly, wicked, for thee to stand 
in a public place and plead for a man 
who is nothing to thee. I had thought 
thee to be above such a thing. I have 
told some of the members of my school 
that thee is one to be patterned after ; 
but, since this occurrence, it is not so. 
I should think that thy head would be 
bowed in shame, Miriam. Thee is bold, 
and I am grieved and surprised at 
thee.” 

Josephus rose and held up one of his 
hands commandingly. 

“Speak no further, Ephraim. The 
Evil One shows himself in both thy 
speech and manner. I am surprised to 
hear thee give way to impassioned ut- 
terances before thy friends and before 
thy young flock, whose minds are in 
thy keeping. I had thought thee to be 
at peace with all men, but that cannot 
be.” 

During Ephraim’s speech, the Friends 
had grown impatient. They looked 
with pity at David, who sat with bowed 
head until Ephraim spoke to Miriam, 
when he half rose to his feet, then 
seated himself and waited until Jo- 
sephus had finished speaking, when he 
rose and said : 

“‘My friends, it cuts me to the heart 
to hear one speak in such a manner to 
Miriam. She is so gentle, so womanly. 
I would rather have done without this 
violin forever than to have had her 
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so spoken to. Miriam and myself are 
friends, we have been friends all of our 
lives ; and why should she not plead for 
her friend if she so chooses? I would 
so plead for her. She has been the 
light of my life, she has been my very 
eyes to me. From the time we were 
children she has taught me, led me. It 
is wrong that she should be spoken 
cruelly to.” 

When the vote was taken, it was in 
David’s favor. But Jonathan did not 
vote, nor did Epbraim ; and when meét- 
ing was over both men walked from the 
meeting-house without waiting to shake 
hands. 

As David left the church with his 
parents, they went to Almeda and Miri- 
am. They shook hands, and David said, 
as he held Miriam’s hand for a moment : 
“Miriam, my friend, I thank thee.” 

She pressed his hand, and said, sweet- 
ly: ‘Thee is very welcome, David, and 
Iam so glad that thy friends stood by 
thee.” 

In due time Thomas sent for the 
violin, and the friend who had “ tempt- 
ed” David brought the instrument 


himself and spent two days at the farm 


house instructing David. He was sur- 
prised to find that David remembered 
all that he had been taught several 
months before. 

David was delighted with the violin. 
He placed his fingers on the smooth 
case. He fingered the strings lovingly. 
He scarcely laid it aside. He learned 
fast, and it was not long before he 
played simple airs well, and often his 
father and mother would stop their 
work to listen. 

Miriam’s father, when he learned that 
the violin had really ‘been purchased, 
told her in a very determined tone that 
she must see David no more. She had, 
however, twice left her little white bed 
and slipped across the meadows to lis- 
ten while David played. Yes, it was 
sweeter than any bird. She longed to 
see David and to talk with him. She 
missed their talks. She grew restless. 
She could not study, and often when her 
mother took the sewing which Miriam 
could not finish, the garment would be 
wet with tears. Almeda watched her 
anxiously but said nothing. She knew 
that after awhile her daughter would 
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open her heart to her. She spoke to 
Jonathan concerning it. His face 
twitched and he rose abruptly and left 
the room. The subject was not men- 
tioned again, but Almeda saw that he 
watched Miriam closely and that he 
treated her with great tenderness. 

Sometimes when Miriam sat looking 
across toward the Weldon home, Al- 
meda longed to take her in her arms 
and bid her tell all. But she waited. 
She was gentleness itself, and Miriam un- 
derstood and thanked her with her eyes. 

-One bright morning, Almeda and 
Miriam sat together sewing. The men 
were at work in a distant field. Rebecca, 
the help, sat near the milkhouse door, 
churning. Everything was quiet, ex- 
cept for the birds in the trees about 
the house and the steady clunk-clunk 
of the churn-dash in Rebecca’s hand. 

Miriam looked inquiringly at her 
mother, but the good woman was sew- 
ing peacefully. 

‘Mother, I would like to talk with 
thee. I feel that if I do not my heart 
will fairly break.” 

“Tell me what is on thy mind, my 
daughter, and let me comfort thee.” 

“ Mother, I cannot stand being sepa- 
rated from David much longer. It may 
seem strange to thee that I am not satis- 
fied with thee and my father, but David 
and myself have always been together. 
Why is it, mother, that this musical in- 
strument, this small thing of wood, 
should come between us? Why were 
we not allowed to go on as we were, so 
happy? Oh, mother, thee does not 
know how unhappy I am.” 

“There, there, my little girl, thee 
forgets that thee is complaining against 
thy Master, for He brings about these 
changes. They are all for the best, 
Miriam, all for the best, and it may be 
that this very change, which we do not 
understand, will prove a blessing to 
thee and give thee pleasure. All things 
work together for good, thee knows.” 

“But I want no change at all, mother ; 
I want things to go on as they were. It 
is cruel of my father to allow David 
and myself to grow up together and 
then separate us, and I have a bitter 
feeling in my heart toward him for so 
doing. Life has changed greatly to 
me. I cannot enjoy the sunshine as I 
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did, and I do not hear the songs of the 
birds, or, when I do, they are full of 
sadness. Pray that the Lord will re- 
store us to our former happiness, dear 
mother, or I fear I will grow gloomy 
and disagreeable.” 

“T will pray for thee, dear datighter ; 
I have prayed for thee. I have known 
that thee was grieving for thy friend. 
Do not cherish ill-feeling toward thy 
father, child. He is doing as he thinks 
right. Be patient, think less of thyself 
and thy trouble, and wait.” 

Miriam kissed her mother. 

“T thank thee, mother, for thy words 
of comfort, but it is hard to wait.” 

David was so taken up with his pre- 
cious violin that he did not notice the 
separation so much at first, but after a 
time he felt almost heart-broken. The 
violin was neglected, and when Melissa, 
worn out and anxious, hoping to take 
his mind from that which was worrying 
him, asked him to play for her, the mu- 
sic was so sad that she was sorry that 
she had asked him. The days had 
never seemed so long to him before. 
He wandered about in an aimless man- 
ner. He could not eat or sleep. He 


could scarcely wait for Meeting Day to 
come around, not because he could see 
Miriam, but because he knew that she 


was near. Each time, as he and his 
father seated themselves in the church, 
he asked the same question : 

“Is Miriam here to-day, father?” 

‘She is in her usual place, my son.” 

“ And does she look well, father?” 

“As well as usual, except a little 
tired, maybe.” 

Several times David had started to the 
Brenham home, but his parents had 
persuaded him to stay away, knowing 
that it would only make Jonathan the 
more angry. 

Once, however, David had sent a 
great bunch of white lilacs to Miriam. 


When the friend who had taken the > 


flowers returned, David said, quickly : 

“Did Miriam thank.thee, Ezra?” 

“Thank me, David? She did not see 
me. She took the flowers and buried 
up her face in them. I waited, but she 
kept her face hidden among thy flow- 
ers. No, she did not thank me, or thee 
either, David. Does thee think she was 
not glad for them ?” 
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“T cannot tell thee, Ezra, for I do 
not know,” David answered, simply. 

But it worried him greatly, and he 
would have given much to have a 
word from Miriam. He spent his days 
in wandering gloomily about over the 
farm. He walked along the edge of the 
little brook where he and Miriam had 
played so often. He could hear the 
water trickling over the rocks which 
they had placed there to make a “baby 
waterfall.” Here was the wide place 
in the stream where they had sat and 
fished with bent pins and twine strings, 
catching immense imaginary fish. Here 
was the old apple-tree where the swing 
had hung for years. He fancied he 
could hear Miriam’s voice and the creak- 
ing of the rope as she swung back and 
forth, trying each time to reach the 
leafy boughs with her small feet, or 
swinging slowly, “letting the old cat 
die.” Here was the creat oak-tree 
where their playhouse had been. How 
well he remembered how he and Mir- 
iam had, when they grew older, taken 
bits of broken crockery which had been 
their “dishes ” and seriously and sadly 
dug a hole under the tree and buried 
them, because they thought themselves 
too old to play with them any more. 
Under the maiden-blush apple tree in 
the back yard there were still bits of 
shells and stones where their graveyard 
had been. Here Miriam’s white kitten, 
which she cried so about, refusing to 
be comforted for days, was buried. 
Every little chicken which died on the 
premises was buried here, and many a 
poor little bird, blown by the wind from 
the nest and chilled to death, was care- 
fully wrapped, placed in a box and laid 
to rest. And oftener than not there 
had been one salty tear or more which 
fell on the dirty little hands as they 
smoothed the soil and marked the 
grave. 

Oh, to live those happy days all over 
again! David wrung his hands. He 
walked around the house and out at the 
front gate. He followed the road and 
soon found himself in the churchyard. 
He walked about for awhile, then went 
into the graveyard. He made his way 
carefully among the graves and finally 
sat down to rest. He thought continu- 
ally of Miriam, of their separation. 
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“ What good am I in the world!” he 
groaned. ‘‘My friends care for me no 
longer. I have caused dissension in the 
meeting and among my people on ac- 
count of my music, the one thing I felt 
that I could do something with and 
which I love so much. I can do nothing 
for my parents; I must be a burden to 
them. How can it end? Will Miriam 
not marry; will she not give her dear 
heart into some good man’s keeping? 
Would it not be natural and right for 
her to do so? But ah, I could not bear 
it. Take me to Thyself, dear Lord, be- 
fore that should happen. Oh, Miriam, 
Miriam, if thee were but here to com- 
fort me! If thee but could speak to 
me, if I could hear thee say, as I have 
heard thee say so often, in thy sweet 
voice, ‘David, let me lead thee,’ ah, 
that would be enough! But it cannot 
beso. Thee must help me bear my bur- 
dens, Lord, or I will fall by the wayside.” 

His heart ached and he covered his 
face with his hands. The tears crept 
through his fingers, and now and then 
he sobbed aloud. A flock of white pig- 
eons from a neighboring barn circled 


about and finally lit on the church roof 
where they cooed and walked about. 
But David did not hear them. Not un- 
til he heard the children’s voices from 
the near-by schoolhouse did he re- 
member that he had been away all 
afternoon, and that his mother would 


feel uneasy about him. He rose and 
started slowly toward home. As he 
closed the churchyard gate, the chil- 
dren saw him. They called to him and 
some of them came to him. 

“Let us lead thee, David,” they 
begged. And, taking his hands, they 
started to lead him away. 

As they reached the road some one 
called to the children. It was Ephraim, 
their teacher. He came to them while 
they waited. They still kept David’s 
hands. 

“Children, you are in my keeping 
from the time you leave the school- 
house until you reach home. Go to 
your homes now. Hester, you and 
Elwood let the blind man go home 
alone. He found his way over here, so 
he can return.” 

The little girl’s face flushed, and she 
clasped David’s hand tightly. 
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“ Let us lead him, Ephraim ; we love 
him, and it would be but a little way 
out of our way home.” : 

“Would thee disobey me, Hester?” 
Ephraim asked, sternly. 

David stooped and kissed the child’s 
forehead. 

‘*T thank thee, little Hester. I love 
thee, too. Another time thee and EI- 
wood may lead me, but now will all of 
you leave us, as I wish to speak with 
Ephraim ?” 

As the children went away David 
said : 

“Ephraim, I will walk a way with 
thee, as I wish to speak with thee.” 

“If thee has anything to say to me, 
David Weldon, thee can say it here. I 
do not want the members of my school 
to see me walking with one who has 
openly sinned and who glories in his 
sin. 

“ Ephraim, thee is cruel, very cruel. 
T know that thy heart is full of hatred 
for me. I have known it all along. 
Thee thinks that Miriam Brenham loves 
me, and thee is jealous. I know that 
thee asked Miriam to marry thee and 
that she refused thee.” 

“Who told thee?” Ephraim asked, 
with an ugly light in his eyes. 

“ Miriam told me. We are friends; 
we have always been friends, and we 
tell each other our joys and our sor- 
rows. Thee asked Miriam if she loved 
me as alover. I did not think that of 
thee. Of course she does not, Ephraim ; 
how could she? I wish beyond: all 
things that she could find it in her 
heart to do so. But—to love a blind 
man, that would be impossible. I love 
her, Ephraim Saxon, better than I love 
my own soul, and because I know that 
she can never love me I wish I were 
sleeping peacefully in yonder quiet 
grave-yard. I know well that thee is 
my enemy, that thee has spoken openly 
against me. But, Ephraim, it is coward- 
ly. To think that thee, a strong man 
who has been able to follow thy own 
inclinations and who is so able to do 
thy chosen life-work, should so harden 
thy heart against a fellow-creature who 
is blind and whose whole life has been 
and always will bea failure. Cherish less 
enmity against me now. Miriam and 
myself are separated. I have not known 
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her presence for weeks, and despair 
folds me in its arms. Oh, Ephraim, I 
wish I were dead! Thee is a man, a man 
who has seen much of the world. Can 
thee not give me one ray of hope? Can 
thee not tell me of something that I 
can do, so that my life will not be a 
complete failure? I pray God that my 
life will soon end. We should:be friends, 
Ephraim, thee and me, and not enemies. 
We should feel near to each: other. We 
love the same woman with all our hearts, 
and she can never belong to either of us.” 

Ephraim’s face twitched and: his lips 
trembled. He looked about him. He 
saw the green fields. He saw the sky 
above him, so beautifully clear. David 
could see none of it—nothing but dark- 
ness. A flood of pity poured over him. 
He reached out and took David’s hand. 

“My unhappiness is as nothing com- 
pared with thine, David. Let me ask 
thee: Has thee asked Miriam to be 


thine ?” 

David’s breath came quick and fast. 
His pale face flushed and he started 
forward. 

‘“ Have I asked Miriam to be mine!” 
he repeated. “Ah, Ephraim, how could 


T? I am blind; does thee not realize 
it? Miriam is so young, so joyous, so 
full of life, so beautiful; not that I 
have seen her, but every one tells me 
Does thee think her beautiful, 
Ephraim ?” 

“Yes, David.” 

“My mother tells me that her face is 
like a beautiful flower, but I would have 
known that she is fair of face if no one 
had told me. Her hair is as fine as the 
fringe on my mother’s silk shawl, and 


So. 
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her cheek is as smooth as the velvety 
under side of the silver poplar leaf. Ah, 
if I could see her just once. But, there, 
I must speak of it no further, for my 
heart pains me terribly. No, Ephraim, 
I can never ask Miriam to so throw her 
life aside. It would be like placing a 
bird in captivity to take her into my 
darkened life.” 

*Do not say it, David. Go to her 
and pour thy love out to her. Let her 
know of thy great love for her. She is 
loving and tender. Will thee let me be 
thy friend, David? I have sinned in 
the sight of the Lord, but He will for- 
give. Will thee forgive, too, David?” 

“T will, Ephraim.” 

“T had thought, David, that Miriam 
loved thee, and I was full of envy. 
Whether she loves thee or not, I wish 
thee well. Thee is a noble man, and, in 
spite of thy blindness, thee is worthy of 
the best woman I have ever known. I 
am not. It has changed me in regard 
to women to have known her, and I 
honor all of them. If it ever happens 
so that I can, I will try to soften 
Jonathan’s feelings toward thee. He 
told me that he had forbidden thee and 
Miriam seeing each other. Then I was 
glad, but now it grieves me. Cheer up, 
David. If the Lord meant thee and 
Miriam for each other, He will bring it 
about. I will pray for thee. Let me 
walk toward thy home with thee. Is 
thee sure that thee forgives me and 
that the ill-feeling is all gone?” 

“Tam quite sure, Ephraim. I thank 
thee.” 

And Ephraim led him to his father’s 
gate. 


(To be concluded. ) 


THE SELF-MADE CROSS 
By Mary E. M. Richardson 


PERSISTENTLY she carved a cross. 
Her chisels were the words she spoke, 


Her thoughts the mallets. 


Stroke on stroke 


She wielded, till reluctant years 

Disclosed the form she did invoke, 

A shape of doom !—To-day, with tears, 
Humiliation, pain, and loss, 

She bends, a sad-browed penitent, 

Beneath that self-same instrument ; 
Its weight increasing at the thought 
That she, herself, the cross hath wrought. 





THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN IN THE SOUTH 
By Walter Gregory } 


. EFORE the Civil War 

) the white women of 

the South did none 

other than domestic 

work in their homes, 

and not much of that. 

After the war it was 

fa new thing to see 

these women seeking 

work in avenues that 

had previously been 

closed to them. Many 

Southern men of the 

old régime are not yet 

accustomed to the 

sight, and protest 

against their women doing any charac- 

ter of work that was once reserved to 

men only. But, despite this prejudice, 

the women of the South have undergone 

a most remarkable evolution. It has re- 

sulted in a wonderful development and 

an extraordinary change in their lives, 

the contemplation of which affords an 
interesting study. 

In 1860 there were only about half a 
million females in the United States 
engaged in gainful pursuits, almost all 
of whom were women and girls at work 
in the factories in the New England 
States. Few or none of them could 
have been found south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. In this year of grace, 
1897, there are five million wage-earn- 
ing women in our country, of whom the 
South has its full proportion. This evo- 
lution had its inception when the War 
closed and the South lay prostrate and 
impoverished, its fertile fields a desert 
waste, its four millions of slaves liber- 
ated, its one million of splendid men 
dead or disabled, and its fair women 
and their children half naked and half 
starved. 

These women had been reared in 
the lap of luxury and were distress- 
ingly helpless, languid, and dependent. 
They knew nothing of the meaning of 
the word “labor,” except what they had 
learned in the dictionary. Thousands 
of these were left self-dependent, with 


young children to raise and educate. 
However much they shrank from doing 
men’s work, they had it to do, and did 
it well. Their frail bodies were sus- 
tained with high and holy resolve, and 
strength was supplied by indomitable 
will. As the daughters grew into wom- 
anhood they assisted their aging moth- 
ers, and thus has gradually been brought 
about the revolution in the lives and 
natures of Southern women. 

The necessity that seemed a calamity 
has proved a blessing. The evolution 
or development through which the 
Southern women have passed has re- 
sulted in their remarkable growth, and 
in no way impaired their attractiveness. 
They are stronger physically and men- 
tally. They are vastly more self-reli- 
ant and more independent of men. 
They realize their superiority to such 
men as are thriftless, self-indulgent or 
dissipated, and look upon them with 
pity or contempt. They have discov- 
ered in themselves possibilities of which 
they had never dreamed, and have been 
a revelation to themselves as well as to 
us “horrid men,” as they playfully term 
us. They have waked many of us from 
lethargic sleep, and aroused in us new 
energies and ambitions. They are keep- 
ing pace with the best of us in the whole 
realm of thought and action. They are 
leaders in all reforms in social and po- 
litical life, and are eminently conspicu- 
ous and successful in literature and art 
throughout the entire South. 

Yet, withal, they are none the less 
womanly, attractive, and charming than 
they were in ante bellum days. They 
have lost none of the power they have 
always wielded in love, and none of the 
influence they have ever had over the 
lives and destinies of Southern men. 
We are no longer alarmed at this up- 
ward and onward movement of our wom- 
en, because we now realize that they 
can do men’s work and yet retain their 
domestic tastes and all the refinements 
and delicate sensibilities of their exqui- 
site nature. 





Miss May Handy, of Richmond. 


SOME VIRGINIA BEAUTIES 


By a Virginian 


of Virginia women, so much ro- 

mantic interest attaches to the 
old State itself, that in these prosaic 
times the title of ‘Virginia Girl” 
carries with it an indescribable charm, 
an echo from the days of chivalry and 
romance. 

Unlike the far South, Virginia has no 
especial type; indeed, the beauty of her 
women is of such an infinite variety, 
that in writing of the subject one finds 
it almost inexhaustible. ‘The courts of 
Europe are noted for their beauties, 
but a foreigner was once heard to say 
that, though he had travelled the world 
over, he had seen no more beautiful 
women gathered together at one spot 
than at our famous White Sulphur 
Springs. Nearly all our beauties have 
made their début there, dating back 
from the splendid Lizzie Cabell to the 
daring, witty Mattie Ould. 

Of the present generation there is 
Miss Handy, of whom a description is 


S" much has been said and written 


hardly necessary, as her great beauty 
has given her a national reputation. 
She is as well known in the North as in 
the South. She spends her summers at 


Miss Mary Scott, of Warrenton. 
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Miss Elizabeth S. Clarke, of Newport News. 


Narragansett and Newport. Miss Handy 
is.a bicycle enthusiast, having made 
a tour through Germany on her wheel, 
accompanied by her friend, Mrs. Jesse 
Tyson, of Baltimore. 

Another White Sulphur belle is Miss 
Elizabeth Southall Clarke, of Newport 
News. She is tall and fair, and reminds 
one more of an English girl than an 
American. When representing the State 
of Virginia at the Confederate Re-union 
in Birmingham three years ago, she was 
universally pronounced the handsomest 


girl present. Miss Clarke has visited 
Atlanta, Baltimore, and Washington, 
where she is much admired. She also 
has some claims as an authoress, as 
several articles from her pen have at- 
tracted notice. 

Miss Lucy Wormley, a picturesque 
brunette, also made her début at the 
White Sulphur. She is tall, of stately 
presence, and charming personality. 
She is well-known in Virginia, and was 
much admired as Diana in the Kirmess, 
held in Richmond a season ago. 
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Miss Mary Eliza Russell, of Winchester. 


One seldom sees a more beautiful 
girl than Miss Mary Eliza Russell, of 
Winchester. She is tall, with the gra- 
cious development of a Juno; her com- 
plexion is creamy, her eyes lustrous 


brown, and her hair dark. Miss Russell 
is named for a beautiful aunt, the hero- 
ine of one of John Esten Cooke’s war 
romances. 

There is no girl in the South who has 


Miss Lalla B. Harrison, of Leesburg. 
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Miss Maude Sara Carroll, of Lynchburg. 


a more patrician air than Miss Lina 
Livingston Mayo. She comes of an old 
and aristocratic family, her mother be- 
ing a Randolph, descendant of Thomas 
Jefferson, and from her father’s side she 
dates back to royalty. Miss Mayo is of 
statuesque type, with violet eyes, rich 
complexion, and brown hair. She takes 
a prominent part in amateur theatricals. 
Miss Mayo is well-known in Virginia, 
and, with her beauty and attractiveness, 
is a conspicuous figure both North and 
South in society. 

Somewhat like Miss Russell is Miss 
Mary Scott, of Warrenton. She is a 
handsome brunette and shows her aristo- 


cratic birth and breeding in her digni- 
fied manner and graceful carriage. 

We now come to that historic old 
town of Fredericksburg, where the 
mother of Washington lived and died; 
where the quaint old Mary Washington 
house still stands, where can also be 
found many a fair descendant of the 
Washington family, amongst them Miss 
Janie Wallace, whose mother was Miss 
Ellen Byrd Lewis. She is tall and 
stately, with hair of rich golden red, 
such as Titian loved to paint, soft 
brown eyes and a radiant complexion. 
Miss Wallace gets her coloring from 
her father’s side, who traces back to 
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charming and clever. She visits 
frequently in North Carolina 
and Georgia, and is deservedly 
popular wherever she goes. 
Reference to the Washingtons 
brings to mind another fair de- 
scendant of an old and distin- 
guished family. This is Miss 
Alice Lee More, of Norfolk, a 
descendant of the Lees. She is 
a pretty blonde, and inherits 
her beauty from a long line of 
famous ancestors. 
Another pretty Virginian is 
Miss Maude Sara Carroll, of 
Lynchburg. She is of an Irish 
type of beauty, having a superb 
figure, blue eyes, creamy com- 
plexion and brown hair. 
Beauty is always potent. 
There comes with every genera- 
tion some woman who combines 
every grace of face and mind. 
Such a person is Miss Lalla Har- 
rison, of Leesburg. Miss Har- 
Miss Janie Wallace, of Fredericksburg. rison is one of three beautiful 
sisters. She is of striking ap- 
Dr. Michael Wallace, whoisadescendant pearance, graceful, with rich coloring 
of the brother of Sir William Wallace, and dark eyes. Miss Harrison is much 
of Scotland. admired in New York, and, a season 
Another young lady of the same color- ago, when leading a cotillon at Sherry’s, 
ing is Miss Florence Glenn, of Danville. was esteemed the handsomest girl in 
Miss Glenn is exceedingly handsome, the room. 


Miss Mary Z. Jonnston, of Petersburg. 





AN ISLAND AT SEA 


NANTUCKET IN BYGONE DAYS AND NOW 


By Thomas Morgan Prentice 


There was rich reward for the look-out man, 
Tobacco for every sail, 

And a barrel of oil for the lucky dog 
Who'd be first to raise a whale. 


yard Sound, past Martha’s Vine- 

yard, and a short run through 
Nantucket Sound and the ocean, brings 
the tourist to sleepy Nantucket in 
time for supper. There is an atmos- 
phere of rest about the old town, ap- 
parent as one saunters up the dingy 
wharf and grass-grown street to his 
hotel. The island is growing in im- 
portance as a summer resort, but not 
for those in search of gayety and fash- 
ion. If, however, a whiff of good salt 
air and undisturbed sleep are desired, 
both can be found in Nantucket. The 
flavor of the oil that once made the old 
town a famous sea-port has almost de- 
parted, although I believe the pinnacle 
of social fame is still only attained there 
by those whose fortunes were laid in 
whalebone and blubber. 


A FOUR hours’ sail across Vine- 


Old people appear to be indigenous 
to Nantucket. Atevery window wrinkled 
faces peer out at you. Men who have 
long since passed three score and ten 
are met at every turn. Good old souls 
they are, ready to direct the stranger, 
and, if he tarries, to regale him by a 
spicy whaling yarn. There appears no 
need of a Raines law in the old town. 
Everybody keeps sober—whether from 
inclination or pride in his native town, 
or because liquor is hard to get, I did 
not determine ; but I suspect the latter 
to be the dominant reason. 

Nantucket is supposed to be the 
land first visited by Gosnold, but this is 
disputed. The early name of the island 
was Mantukes, given it by the Indians. 
The traditions of the latter tell us that 
Mashope, a warrior, formed the island 
by dumping his pipe into the ocean. The 
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frequent fogs in this section were like- 
wise attributed to the smoke from 
Mashope’s pipe. The entire island once 
belonged to Thomas Mayhew, to whom 
it was deeded in 1641 by the Earl of 
Sterling. Eighteen years later, May- 
hew conveyed to nine others equal por- 
tions, retaining the section known as 
Masquetuck Neck. The ancient records 
show that the consideration received by 
Mayhew was thirty pounds of lawful 
money and a beaver hat for himself and 
another for his wife. The original 
grantees were Thomas Macy, Richard 
Swain, Tristram Coffin, Thomas Bar- 
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middle of the present century, since 
which the decline has been as steady, if 
not so rapid. 

In 1840 Nantucket had 9,712 inhabi- 
tants ; at present it contains but one 
third of that number. The whaling 
industry that was destined to bring 
fame and fortune to Nantucket was be- 
gun in 1678. The first catches—which 
were from the shore — were of the 
“right ” whale species. To Christopher 
Hussey belongs the distinction of capt- 
uring the first sperm-whale. This was 
in 1712. The event was a revelation 
to the islanders. Vessels were at once 











The Nantucket Jail. 


nard, John Swain, Christopher Hussey, 
Peter Coffin, Stephen Greenleaf, and 
William Pile. The names of these orig- 
inal proprietors are honored ones in 
the history of Nantucket, and many of 
their descendants are closely identified 
with the Nantucket of to-day. 

A fact not generally known, or not 
remembered, is that Nantucket was 
once called Sherburne and belonged to 
New York. This was over two centuries 
ago. About the year 1705 the name 
was changed to Nantucket, under which 
name its whale fisheries were developed 
and the sea-girt isle became known 
throughout the civilized world. A cu- 
rious history, this steady growth in 
population and importance, until the 


built and equipped for the capture of 


sperm-whales. From a fleet of six 
sloops the industry grew until in 1776 
there hailed from Nantucket over one 
hundred and fifty whalers, and the an- 
nual catch was 30,000 barrels of sperm- 
and 4,000 barrels of whale-oil. The 
brave seamen of Nantucket were known 
in every port abroad. Oil was sent di- 
rect to England and a brisk trade de- 
veloped with France, Spain, Russia, 
and even far-away China, These were 
busy days for Nantucket. The wharves 
were crowded with whaling ships. The 
warehouses were filled with merchan- 
dise, and coopers, blacksmiths, riggers, 
and rope-walks did a thriving business. 
It is hard to picture this busy scene in 
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the now sleepy town. The wharves are 
rotten, many of the whalehouses have 
long since fallen from decay, and grass 
grows in the streets once thronged by 
a busy multitude. 

There exist many tangible reminders 
of the heroes who braved Arctic seas 
and hardships to win a competence 
for wife and little ones. Many of 
them never returned to the “ Straight 
Wharf,” and the ancient planks could 
tell many a sad tale of weeping widows 
and fatherless children to whom the 
arrival of the good ship brought the 
tale of a burial at sea. There were 
many heroes among these simple fish- 
ermen, for the perilous lives they led 
made strong bodies and stout hearts. 

Some of the old whaling vessels fin- 
ished their career on the Pacific coast 
and were used to coal the vessels of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company. Oth- 
ers found a resting-place at the bottom 
of Charleston, or some other Southern 
harbor, during the war. The last 
whaler sailed out of the harbor in 1869, 
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A Nantucket Lane. 
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and a new chapter in the history of the 
island was opened. 

Strange as it may seem, the Quakers 
figured in the early history of the island. 
A ship’s crew of them made the voyage 
to Lisbon, much to the amusement 
of the Portuguese, to whom broad- 
brimmed hats and courteous “thee” 
were strangers. They were bitterly 
opposed to any improvements on the 
island, and greatly retarded its com- 
mercial progress. They resisted suc- 
cessfully an effort to erect a fortifica- 
tion in the harbor in 1740. In 1757 
many Quakers refused to pay the tax 
levied for the French and Indian War. 

During the Quaker domination, life 
must have been almost unendurable. 
The simplest forms of amusement were 
tabooed ; for we find Keziah Coffin called 
to account “ for keeping a spinet in her 
house and permitting her daughter to 
play thereon.” As Keziah refused to re- 
nounce the sinful spinet, she was dis- 
owned by the Church. Others suffered 
a like penalty for such offences as “play- 
ing cards,” “deviating from 
our principles in dress,” 
“being present at a wed- 
ding performed by a 
priest,” etc. This rule of 
bigotry continued for a cen- 
tury. 

Peleg Folger was one of 
the old-time sea worthies 
who made many successful 
cruises in the sloop Gram- 
pus. His log was inter- 
larded with Latin phrases. 
This extract from his jour- 
nal, under date of June 7, 
1751, is a fair sample : 




















We have got one large Sper- 
maceti and have met with noth- 
ing remarkable. But Content 
is a continual feast. We are 
headed north and hope to be 
home soon. Deo volente atque 
adjuvente. 


Another skipper who fig- 
ured in the early history of 


Nantucket was Tristram 
Gardner. He reached the 
high latitude of 79° in the 
ship Penelope. 

Macy, the historian, re- 
lates that “the inhabitants 
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live together like one great 
family. They not only know 
their nearest neighbor, but each 
one knows the rest.” The lat- 
ter statement will apply to the 
Nantucket of to-day. The in- 
habitants are very well informed 
regarding their neighbors. 

During the Revolution the 
old town preserved a passive 
neutrality. From its isolated 
position it was an easy prey to 
invasion by sea, and lacked even 
the simplest fortification. Itis 
on record that the town voted 
“to disown every hostile pro- 
ceeding toward the British forces and 
servants of the King.” 

It was a troublous period for the 
islanders, and the whaling industry, as 
well as the contraband trade, which had 
been profitably carried on, was greatly 
interfered with. Nantucket was not 
slow, however, in showing her loyalty 
to the Colonies, for shortly after peace 
was declared, the Nantucket whaler 
Bedford, flying the American flag, en- 
tered the harbor of London. 

A visit to the little custom-house at 
the foot of Main Street will repay the 
tourist. Here are many venerable lances 
and harpoons, pictures of famous old 
whalers, and many other mementos of 
the palmy days of Nantucket. Here you 
will always find a group of old tars, who 
swap yarns over their odorous clay 
pipes. Very courteous are they to the 
stranger, and if he is in quest of infor- 
mation it is cheerfully given. If you 
tarry a half-hour it is to be regaled with 
a nautical tale or two that will make you 
whistle. Captain Obed Swain can spin a 
yarn that will make a landsman’s teeth 
chatter. Captain Toby Merritt is a good 
second ; his specialty is dreams—regular 
nightmares they are, too. If they are 
not around, Captain Warner is equal to 
the occasion. His great story relates to 
the last whale that he and Captain Zeke 
Bradley captured in the harbor. 

The older houses of Nantucket are 
curious, low-roofed structures, with 
sides shingled and devoid of paint. On 
the roofs are railed platforms, from 
which many an anxious eye was directed 
toward the sea, when some whaler, long 
overdue, was daily expected. For many 
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The Old Mill. 
Copyright, 1897, by H. S. Wyer. 


years the streets were nameless, but 
sections were known as West Cove, or 
North Shore. If some prominent island- 
er lived on the street, the stranger might 
be directed to Tristram Bunker’s street. 
In more recent years they have been 
dignified by names, and we find Whale 
Street, Wharf Street, and Beach Street 
as reminders of the proximity of the 
ocean, while others, such as Broad, 
Washington, Pearl, and Centre have 
been borrowed from the mainland. 

The ancient windmill on the hill isa 
landmark at Nantucket. It was built 
in 1746, and suggests the mills so fa- 
miliar to visitors at Easthampton, L. I. 
It has ground corn for many genera- 
tions of Nantucketers, but, like the 
whaleships, has outlived its usefulness. 
It serves as a target for all the amateur 
artists during the summer, and visitors 
never tire of the ramble through the 
ancient interior.* 

The oldest house on the island was 
built in 1672, and no one questions its 
antiquity. 

A drive of seven miles brings the vis- 
itor to ‘“Sconset, and a queer old place 

* The. following from the New York Sun of August 
6th, is interesting and timely : 


For the second time in its existence of one hundred and 
fifty years the historic old Nantucket windmill was sold 
yesterday. Once it was bought with the intention to de- 
stroy it, but the purchaser changed his mind. This time 
it was bought with the intention to preserve it, for the 
Nantucket Historical Association has got possession of 
it. From the date on the stone doorstep it appears that 
the windmill was put up in 1747. Eliahem Swain built 
it. His son Timothy carried on the business after him. 
During the Revolution a cannon-ball from a British vessel 
passed through the walls. In 1828 Jared Gardner bought 
it for $20, believing it to be worth more than that as fire- 
wood, into which he proposed to convert it ; but he found 
the building so stanch that it went against the grain to 
destroy it, and it stood. From generation to generation 
it came down until its last owner died two years ago. The 
sale followed. 
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The Swain House, built in 1672. 


it is. The houses are all one-story af- 
fairs, built to weather the wintry gales 
which sweep in over the “Shoals.” The 
latter are the resting-place of many a 
noble ship and its crew, trophies from 
which, in the shape of figure-heads and 
spars, adorn fishing huts and cottages. 

The sea breaks over the shoal in huge 
white-crested breakers, which comb 
beachward and spend their fury on the 
beach. A storm at Sconset is an im- 
pressive sight, as the seas sometimes 
roll up over forty feet, dashing furiously 
against the bluff. When the sight is 
especially fine, the venerable town crier 
announces the fact, and the Nantucket 
cabbies reap a harvest. 

Sankaty Head lighthouse stands like 
a huge sentinel, whose rays penetrate 
far out over the Atlantic. It is a light 
of the first magnitude, and when con- 
structed was the most powerful on the 
coast. It stands a welcome warning 
against the dreaded Shoals, and to its 
vivid flash many a mariner owes his life. 

A unique possession of Nantucket 
is the bell in the tower of the Unitarian 
Church, which has a romantic history. 
It was purchased by Captain Charles 
Clasby in 1812, and brought to Nan- 
tucket by Captain Thomas Cary on the 
schooner William and Nancy. It re- 
mained in the cellar of the Captain’s 


store until 1815, when it was sold for 
$500 and placed in the tower. The 
following inscription in Portuguese is 
on the bell: 


Ao Bom Jezus do monte completao seus 
votos os devotos de Lisboa, offerecendo Lhe 
hum completo jogo de seis sinos para chamar 
pos ovos odoralo no seu santuario. Joze Do- 
mingues da Costa ofez em Lisboa noanno de 
1810. 


The Portuguese vice-consul at Boston 
has furnished the following translation. 


Tothe Good Jesus of the Mountain the devo- 
tees of Lisbon direct their prayers, offering 
Him one complete set of six bells, to call the 
people and adore Him in His sanctuary. José 
Domingos da Costa had done it in Lisbon in 
the year 1810. 


An odd inscription for the Unitarian 
Church, but the good people of Nan- 
tucket think no less of the bell because 


of it. Many years ago the Old South 
Church at Boston made a handsome 
offer for the bell, stating that their bell 
was cracked and they desired this one 
for the tower, as they possessed a very 
fine clock. In reply, the Unitarian 
Society said that “as they had a very 
fine bell, at what price would the Boston 
folks sell their clock?” The bell, mel- 
lowed with age, is heard over the mead- 
ows and dunes, calling the present, as 
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it has the past, generations to service 
on Sunday. Many a veteran whaling 
master has been laid to rest as the old 
bell tolled his requiem. 

The streets of the old town are pecul- 
iar to itself. Many of them, according 
to tradition, are paved with cobbles, 
which have disappeared from view, and 
grass grows in their place. As a result 
the surface is delightfully undulating, 
as one is painfully aware when rattled 
over it in one of the ancient chariots of 
the island. Across the island are deep- 
rutted roads in which the wheels sink 
to the hubs; the verdure is luxuriant. 
Such queer roads cannot be found in 
any other section of the country. 

An interesting fact is the finding of 
shells over fifty feet beneath the sur- 
face. Clam shells of the variety known 
as quahaugs have frequently been dug 
up. Theancient annals relate the find- 
ing of the bones of a “right” whale many 
feet underground at ’Sconset, but this 
flavors of one of Obed Swain’s yarns. 

The hills of the island abound with 
wild flowers, blue heather, and wild 
daisies. Wild cranberry vines are plenty, 


and there is good grazing for sheep. 
The flocks are a pleasing feature of the 
landscape, and the annual sheep-shearing 
was once an event on the island. Many 
of the shearers were gathered from 
around Cape Cod and were known as 
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“coofs.” This was the opportunity for 
the Nantucket lass, and heroic efforts 
were often made to capture one of these 
“ off islanders.” 

Ancient records show the isolation of 
Nantucket during the severe winters. 
In 1780 the ocean was frozen as far as 
the eye could see, and no communi- 
cation was effected for over forty days. 
This was repeated in 1837, and again in 
1857, when the blockade lasted thirty 
days. 

Although whales have disappeared as 
a Nantucket commodity, fish there are 
in abundance. The city markets are 
supplied with millions of bluefish caught 
off the island, and cod, mackerel, sword- 
fish, and haddock are there in plenty. 
Frequently a school of blackfish is 
driven ashore by the fishermen in their 
dories and the entire school captured. 

A curious custom at Nantucket is the 
disposing at auction of any surplus 
stock at the butcher shops. The meats 
are displayed on a bench in front of the 
store and after the town crier has gath- 
ered a goodly audience the sale begins. 
The buyer has first choice of a lot and, 
after making his selection, the sale goes 
on. Potatoes and other produce are 
auctioned off in the same way, whenever 
there is a glut in the market. There is 
no floating population on the island to 
consume the surplus stock, and no ten- 


A Street Scene at 'Sconset. 
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ement districts, on 
which it can be unload- 
ed at asacrifice. These 
auction sales appear to 
be a very old custom at 
Nantucket, and the re- 
sults are so successful 
that frequently a sale is 
held every evening. 

A unique figure on 
the island is the town 
erier. He is an impor- 
tant personage. A let- 
tered band on his cap 
denotes his calling, and 
his stately and meas- 
ured tread is familiar 
to every man, woman, 
and child at Nantucket. 
His duties are mani- 
fold, for in addition 
to the multitude of announcements—a 
fresh arrival of porgies, an extra edition 
of the Cape Cod Budget, or a minstrel 
show—which he makes up and down the 
narrow lanes, he rings the old Spanish 
bell at seven o'clock in the morning, 
again at noon, and at nine in the even- 
ing, the last a signal for the natives to 
blow out the candle and go to sleep. 

In the early evening the whole town 
clusters about the post-office. In the 
summer season a motley crowd surges 
about the entrance and over the narrow 
sidewalk. Fashionable young women 


The Town Crier. 
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in white skirts jostle old salts with a 
strong flavor of fish about them. Some 
of the natives have not received a lettei 
during the last decade, but they gather 
nightly, just the same. 

As much activity is exerted to capture 
summer boarders as was shown in the 
early days when a whale was sighted to 
leeward. With the approach of sum- 
mer, paint and whitewash are liberally 
applied; the shutters are opened and 
Nantucket awakens from its winter's 
lethargy. The popularity of the island 
increases each season, and the reason 
why is no secret. There is plenty of 
good salt air; sometimes it has a flavor 
of clams and salt fish, but it is bracing 
and a good tonic. Then the drives are 
picturesque, the popular ones being to 
’Sconset, Surfside, Sankaty Light, Wau- 
winet and Sachacha Pond; and there 
is an abundance of excellent sea-food, 
fresh from the “briny ”; but, above all, 
you can idle away the day in a negligée 
costume with nothing to disturb your 
reveries, and enjoy an unbroken night's 
rest with the swash of old ocean the 
only murmur that invades your room; 
all this too, at a moderate price. The 
mammoth hotel, with the attendant 
bustle and excitement, is unknown at 
Nantucket, and to many this is one of 
the charms of the place. 

The only excitement at Nantucket is 
when the steamers arrive in the early 
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evening. Then everybody 
parades to the pier, then to 
the post - office, and then 
goes home and to bed ; for, 
remember, there are no 
late hours on the little isl- 
and. 

Among the throng at the 
pier you will find many 
pretty girls in white flannel 
and natty yachting caps, 
likewise the college chap 
and Boston swell in white 





ducks ; these are indigen- 
ous to the summer water- 
ing- place. Drawn up on 
the pier is a motley array of ancient 
vehicles, with a crowd of jehus anxious 
for a fare. 

Nantucket cannot boast of any im- 
portant historical events. I fail to find 
any house where either Washington or 
Lafayette lodged, and the nearest ap- 
proach to such an event is the tradition 
of a sterling patriot who hid his fair 
daughter in a pile of flax during the oc- 
cupancy of the British, There are other 
stories of revolutionary heroism, but 
they suggest Captain Obed’s fish yarns, 
and I forbear. 

The chief charm of Nantucket is the 
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Fishing Dories at ‘Sconset. 


absence of so-called modern improve- 
ments, which, while they please the eye 
and serve man’s comfort and conven- 
ience, sweep away the many features so 
dear to the antiquary and lover of nat- 
ure. Nantucket, without its grass- 
grown roads, its ancient wharves, and 
flavor of fish, would fail to charm those 
who find, in these quaint attractions, a 
relief from the stereotyped features of 
the modern summer-resort. Long may 
it remain as at present, a place where 
one can gaze undisturbed over the broad 
expanse of ocean, and picture the doings 
of Peleg Folger and Tristram Gardner. 


AMERICA* 


XXIV.—SOME ORCHESTRAL COMPOSERS 


By Rupert Hughes 


music has found encouragement 
both tardy and stinted in America. 
Songs and solo pieces gained recogni- 
tion slowly enough, heaven knows ; but 


| writer in the larger forms of 


*This series began in the May, 1895, number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Composers 
(Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), G. W. Chad- 
wick, J. K. Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, Edgar S. Kelley, H. 
W. Loomis, Gerrit Smith, G. W. Marston and Frank 
Tynes, Harry Rowe Shelley, John Hyatt Brewer, Homer 

.Bartlett, Charles Crozat Converse, the New York Colony 
(Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, Victor Harris, etc.), the 
Boston Colony (Clayton Johns, F. F. Bullard, Homer A. 
Norris, etc.), the Chicago Colony (F. G. Gleason, Wm. 
A. Sherwood, A. J. Goodrich, Henry Schoenefeld, and 
Mrs. Gaynor), and John Philip Sousa. Portraits, auto- 
graphsin fac-simile, and examples of the music of the 
composers have been given. 


orchestral music has been able only in 
the last few years to make any real 
headway. It has found two obstacles: 
first, a negative interest on the part of 
the public, whose commercial support 
of the orchestra as an institution is even 
yet about as trustworthy as quicksand ; 
second, the conductor of the orchestra. 
This potent individual has been, typi- 
cally, not only devoid of interest in na- 
tive symphonic poetry, but positively 
insolent in his opposition to its efforts. 
The occasions on which Mr. Seidl, Mr. 
Thomas, and Mr. Walter Damrosch have 
permitted an American name to intrude 
on the virgin fastnesses of their Teu- 
tonic forests have been so exceptional 





Mr. Foerster. Mr. Goldmark. 


Mr. van der Stucken. 


Mr. Arnold Mr. Coerne. 
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and so special that one may almost count 
these leaders as influences against Ameri- 
can music. Mr. Thomas ‘has, latterly, 
relented a whit, and Mr. Damrosch has 
confessed as much confidence in Amer- 
ican work as is necessary to the pro- 
duction of his own opera, if a work can 
be called American in which an Ameri- 
can libretto is set to Wagnerian music 
by a foreign-born composer and sung 
by German singers. But, on the whole, 
this trio, and most of our conductors, 
cannot be looked up toas kindly patrons 
of American art. They have done great 
things for American audiences, but they 
must be looked upon as blind and big- 
oted obstacles to the progress of native 
composition. 

The fault is not with American music, 
either ; for, when it has been discrimi- 
natingly selected and properly played, 
it has never failed to compel respect 
from the best criticism. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has been a glitter- 
ing exception to the general indiffer- 
ence, and has constantly given native 
writers a place in its programmes. 

On the bead-roll of those who have had 


both the ability and the courage to take 
a stand for our music, the name of Frank 
van der Stucken must stand high. 

Mr. van der Stucken’s life has been 


full of labors and honors. He was born 
at Fredericksburg, Texas, in 1858, of a 
Belgian father and a German mother. 
After the Civil War, in which the father 
served in the Confederate army as a 
captain of the Texan cavalry, the family 
returned to Belgium, where, at Antwerp, 
Mr. van der Stucken studied under 
Benoit. In 1878 he began studies in 
Leipzig, making important acquaint- 
ances. His first male chorus was sung 
there, with great success. Of his fifth 
opus, consisting of nine songs, Edvard 
Grieg wrote an enthusiastic criticism. 
After travelling for some time, Mr. van 
der Stucken was appointed Kapellmeis- 
ter at the Breslau Stadt-Theatre. This 
was his début as conductor. Here he 
composed his well-known suite on 
Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” which has 
been performed abroad and here. Here, 
also he wrote a “Festzug,” an impor- 
tant work in Wagnerian style, and his 
passionate “Pagina d’ Amore,” which, 
with the published portions of his lyric 
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drama, “ Vlasda,” have been performed 
by many great orchestras. 

In 1883, Mr. van der Stucken met 
Liszt at Weimar, and under his auspices 
gave a concert of his own compositions, 
winning the congratulations of Grieg, 
Lassen, Liszt, and many other cele- 
brated musicians. A prominent German 
critic headed his review of the perform- 
ance: ‘‘A new star on the musical firma- 
ment.” 

Mr. van der Stucken was now called to - 
the directorship of the famous Arion 
Male Chorus in New York, a position 
which he held for eleven years with re- 
markable results. In 1892 he took his 
chorus on a tour in Eurepe and won 
superlative, praises everywhere. 

In 1885 and successive years Mr. van 
der Stucken conducted orchestral con- 
certs which have an historical impor- 
tance as giving the first hearing to sym- 
phonic works by American composers. 
In Berlin and in Paris he also gave our 
musicians the privilege of public per- 
formance. From 1891 to 1894 he devoted 
himself to reforming the Northeastern 
Saengerbund, achieving the enormous 
task of making five thousand male voices 
sing difficult music artistically. Since 
1895 Mr. van der Stucken has been 
conductor of the newly formed Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, as wellas Dean 
of the faculty of the College of Music in 
that city. The influence of this man, 
who is certainly one of the most impor- 
tant musicians of his time, is bringing 
Cincinnati back to its old musical pres- 
tige. 

As a composer, Mr. van der Stucken 
shows the same originality and power 
that characterize him as an organizer. 
His prelude to the opera * Vlasda,” opus 
9, is one long rapture of passionate sweet- 
ness, superbly instrumented. A beauti- 
ful arrangement of it has been made for 
the piano for four hands by Mr. Horatio 
W. Parker. 

Mr. van der Stucken’s music to “The 
Tempest,” opus 8, is published in three 
forms. Besides the orchestral score, 
there is an arrangement for piano solo, 
by A. Siloti, of the “Dance of the 
Gnomes,” “Dance of the Nymphs,” and 
“Dance of the Reapers,” the first and 
third being especially well transcribed. 
For four hands Hans Sitt has arranged 
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these three dances, as well as a short but 
rich “ Exorcism,” some splendid melo- 
dramatic music and the rattling gro- 
tesque, ‘The Hound-chase after Cali- 
ban.” All these pieces are finely imag- 
ined and artistically handled. 

For piano solo, there is a group of 
three miniatures (opus 7). The first is 
an Albumblatt of curious dun colors ; 
the second is a Capriccietto, a strange 
whim ; the third is a beautiful bit called 
‘May Blossom.” 

Of Mr. van der Stucken’s songs I have 
seen two groups, the first a setting of 
five love lyries by Riickert. None of 
these are over two pages long, except 
the last. They are written in the best 
modern Lied style, and are always. un- 
hackneyed. In Mr. van der Stucken’s 
music it is always the unexpected that 
happens, though this unexpected thing 
almost always proves to be a right 
thing. Without any sense of strain or 
bombast he reaches superb climaxes ; 
without eccentricity he is individual ; 
aud his songs are truly interpreters of 
the words they express. Of these five, 
“Wann die Rosen aufgebliiht” is a won- 
derfully fine and fiery work; “Die 
Stunde sei gesegnet” has one of the 
most beautiful endings imaginable; “ Mir 
ist, nun ich die Habe” has a deep signifi- 
cance in much simplicity, and its end- 
ing, by breaking the rule against con- 
secutive octaves, attains, as rule-break- 
ings have an unpleasant habit of doing, 
an excellent effect. ‘ Liebste, nur dich 
seh’n ” is a passionate lyric ; and “ Wenn 
die Véglein sich gepaart” is florid and 
trilly, but legitimately so; it should find 
much concert use. These songs, indeed, 
are all more than melodies; they are 
expressions. 

Of the second group of eight songs 
for low voice, the one English song, 
Rossetti’s “ Remember—Forget ” is the 
least successful, the “Serenade” is 
hardly more than graceful, and “ Vor- 
bei” is only fluent: but ““O Jugendlust” 
is athrill with young ecstasy ; “‘Einsame 
Thrine” has superb coloring, all som- 
bre, and a tremendous climax ; “ Seelig- 
keit” is big with emotion and ravishing 
in harmony. “Ein Schiferlied” is ex- 
quisite. “Von schén Sicilien war mein 
Traum” begins in the style of Lassen, 
but ends with a strength and vigor far 
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beyond that tender melodist. Besides 
these groups, there is a superb lyric, 
“Moonlight ;” and there are many part 
songs. 

No American composer has a more 


* solid reputation than that of Adolphe 


M. Foerster, who gives distinction to 
the musical life of Pittsburg. Mr. 
Foerster was born at Pittsburg in 
1854. After three years of commercial 
life, he took up music seriously, and 
spent the years from 1872 to 1875 at 
Leipzig—studying the piano under Coc- 
cius and Wenzel, singing under Grill 
and Schimon, and theory under E. F. 
Richter and Papperitz. Returning to 
America, he connected himself with the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Conservatory of 
Music, then under the direction of the 
beneficent inventor of the Virgil Clavier. 
A year later he returned to Pittsburg, 
where he has since remained. For 
awhile he was conductor of a symphonic 
society and a choral union, which are no 
longer extant. Since, he has devoted 
himself to teaching and composition. 

Of Mr. Foerster’s piano compositions 
Opus 11 is a “Valse Brillante,” warm 
and melodious. Opus 13 is a ‘“Son- 
net,” based, after the plan of Liszt, 
upon a lyric of Petrarch’s, a beautiful 
translation from his “ Gli occhi di ch’io 
parlai si caldamente.” It is full of 
passion, and shows a fine variety in the 
handling of persistent repetition. Opus 
18 couples two sonatinas. The second 
has the more merit, but both, like most 
sonatinas, are too trivial of psychology 
and too formal even to be recommended 
for children’s exercises. “Eros” is a 
fluent melody, with a scherzesque sec- 
ond part. 

Opus 37 contains two concert études, 
both superb works. The first, “ Exul- 
tation,” is very original, though neither 
the beginning nor the ending is partic- 
ularly striking. The music between, 
however, has a fervor that justifies the 
title. This étude is, like those of Cho- 
pin, at the same time a technical study 
andamood. The second, a “ Lamenta- 
tion,” begins with a most sonorous 
downward harmony, with rushes up 
from the bass like the lessening onsets 
of a retreating tide. Throughout, the 
harmonies and emotions are remarkably 
profound and the climaxes wild. I 
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should call it one of the best modern 
piano compositions. Beethoven might 
have been proud of the majesty of it. 

Twelve “ Fantasy Pieces ” are included 
in Opus 38. They areshort tone poems. 
The second, “Sylvan Spirits,” is fasci- 
nating, and “The Harlequin” need not 
fear comparison with Schumann’s bits 
in this style. ‘Pretty Marie” has an 
irresistibly gay melody. There is a 
quaint “Antique,” a “Prelude” which 
ranges through many humors, the last 
jovial ; and a “ Homage to Rubinstein,” 
a respectful parody on the Russian’s 
familiar “ Kammenoi-Ostrow.” 

Mr. Foerster carried on a corre- 
spondence with Robert Franz for eigh- 
teen years, and he has dedicated the six 
songs of Opus 6 to the great German 
master. Those are written in a close, 
unarpeggiated style chiefly, but they are 
very interesting in their pregnant sim- 
plicity. In two cases they are even 
impressive: the well-known lyric “Im 
Rhein, im heiligen Strome,” and 
“Meeresstille.” Opus 12 is a notable 
group of three songs : “ Mists,” which is 


superbly harmonious ; the lighter, ‘In 


Strange Lands”; and the mellow “ Fairy 
Tales.” Opus 25 includes an “ Evening 
Song,” with pleasant carillon effects ; 
and “ Ask Thou not the Heather Gray,” 
a rhapsody of the utmost ingenuity in 
melody and accompaniment. It has a 
catching blissfulness and a verve that 
make it one of the best American songs. 
Opus 28 is a book called ‘“ Among 
Flowers.” 

I have voiced my opinion of flower lit- 
erature and song often enough already, 
and I can only leave it to the jury if 
there is stuff for fine music and cli- 
maxes with high A’s and things, in such 
a verse as this from Mr. Foerster’s open- 
ing song: 

Violets, simple violets, if I left you here to 
grow, 

You'd live a little longer, p’r’aps, than if I 
plucked you now ; 

But you’d never see the city, with its won- 
drous life and ways, 

You’d be but simple violets the remainder of 
your days. 


The music that accompanies these 
songs is in every case good, and espe- 
cially satisfactory in its emancipation 
from the Teutonism of Mr. Foerster’s 
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earlier songs. The song “Among the 
Roses ” has a beautiful poem which de- 
serves the superb music. It ends 
hauntingly with an unresolved major 
ninth cord on the dominant of the 

-dominant. So the frenzy of “In Blos- 
som Time ” is emotion of a human, rath- 
er than a botanical, sort. ‘The Cradle 
Song” adapts the Siegfried Idyl, and 
the “Old Proverb ” is rollicking. 

Opus 30 groups four songs: the fer- 
vent “My Margaret”; a quaint bit of 
recitative, “To a Violet”; and two 

_ other songs, whose music is too large for 
the thin bathos of the words. The two 
songs of Opus 34 are better fitted with 
words by Byron. Both are full of fire 
and original touches, the latter ending 
in a different key from that in which it 
begins. There are three songs in Opus 
42: “Autumn Leaves,” which opens 
with strongly dissonant chords and 
progressions and ends with animation ; 
a pathetic “Little Wild Rose”; and 
“‘ By the Seaside,” which is full of so- 
lemnity. There are also several part 
songs. 

In larger forms, Mr. Foerster is even 
more successful. Opus 10 is a Char- 
acter-piece for full orchestra based on 
Karl Schiifer’s poem, “ Thusnelda.” It 
is short but vigorous, and well unified. 
Opus 15 is a Fantasie for violin and 
piano, the piano having really the bet- 
ter of it. The treatment is very origi- 
nal, and the strong idea well preserved. 
Opus 21 is a Quartet for violin, viola, 
‘cello, and piano. The first movement 
begins solemnly, but breaks into an ap- 
passionato. All four instruments have 
an equal voice in the parley, and all the 
outbursts are emotional rather than 
contrapuntal. A climax of tremendous 
power is attained. The second move- 
ment omits the piano for a beautiful 
adagio. The third is an hilarious al- 
legro, and the finale is an even gayer 
presto, with moments of sudden sobri- 
ety, suddenly swept away. Mr. Foers- 
ter calls this Quartet “far inferior” 
to a second one, Opus 40. This, how- 
ever, I have not seen; but I do not 
hesitate to call Opus 21 a truly great 
work, one that never loses its meaning, 
as most of such pieces do, in a wilder- 
ness of notes. 

Opus 24 is an “ Albumblatt ” for ’cello 
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and piano. It is a wonder-work of feel- 
ing and deep richness of harmony, of ab- 
solute sincerity and inspiration. Opus 
29 is a Trio for violin, ‘cello, and piano. 


The three begin in unison, andante, | 


whence the ’cello breaks away, followed 
soon by the others, into the joviality of 
a drinking bout. There is a military 
moment, a lyric of more seriousness, 
and a finish agitato. The second move- 
ment is a Larghetto highly embroidered. 
The third movement is a vivace with 
the spirit of a Beethoven Presto, and a 
Beethovenesque interlude of sweetness. 
In fact, all of Mr. Foerster’s music 
seems to show the ennobling influence 
of Beethoven. 

Opus 36 is a suite for violin and pi- 
ano, beginning with a most engaging 
and most skilful Novelette ; the second 
is an Intermezzo, which seems some- 
what perfunctory ; the third is a Duo, 
which is finely spirited, though no more 
a duet of voices than most of Mr. Foers- 
ter’s work of this sort. 

Mr. Foerster’s compositions in the 
larger form are strangely more spon- 
taneous than those in a smaller. He 
evidently needs elbow-room. But the 
quality of all his composition is so excel- 
lent that wherever work of its sort is 
desired he should be given high consid- 
eration. 

Owing to the attention paid to the 
recent agitation in favor of fastening 
negro music upon the American com- 
poser, the plantation dances of Mr. Mau- 
rice Arnold have an extrinsic interest 
quite aside from their intrinsic value. 
Mr. Arnold, whose full name is Maurice 
Arnold-Strothotte, was born in St. 
Louis in 1865. His father-was a phy- 
sician; his mother was a prominent 
pianist and gave him his first lessons in 
music. At the age of fifteen he went to 
Cincinnati, studying at the College of 
Music for three years. In 1883 he went 
to Germany to study counterpoint and 
composition with Vierling and Urban 
in Berlin. The latter discouraged him 
when he attempted to imbue a suite 
with a negro plantation spirit. 

Mr. Arnold now went upon a tramp 
tour in Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
Some of his compositions show the in- 
fluence of his journey. He then en- 
tered the Cologne Conservatory, study- 
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ing under Wuellner, Neitzel, and G. 
Jensen. His first piano sonata was 
performed there at a public concert. 
Mr. Arnold next went to Breslau, where, 
under the instruction of Max Bruch, 
he wrote his cantata “The Wild Chase” 
and gave public performance to other 
orchestral work. Returning now to 
St. Louis, he busied himself as solo vio- 
linist and teacher, travelling also as.a 
conductor of opera companies. When 
Dr. Dvorak came here, Mr. Arnold 
wrote his “Plantation Dances,” which 
were produced in a concert under the 
auspices of the Bohemian composer, 
who was so far from the spirit of Urban 
that he carried the Ethiopian folk-mu- 
sic into a matter of national importance. 
Mr. Arnold was instructor of harmony 
at the National Conservatory under 
Dr. Dvérak. 

The ‘Plantation Dances” are Mr. 
Arnold’s thirty-third opus, and they 
have been much played by orchestras ; 
they are also published as a piano duet ; 
the second dance also as a solo. Mr. 
Arnold has not made direct use of 
Ethiopian themes, but has sought the 
African spirit. The first of the dances 
is very negresque; the second hardly 
at all, though it is a delicious piece of 
music ; the third dance uses banjo fig- 
ures and realizes darky hilarity in fine 
style; the fourth is a cake walk, and 
hits off the droll humor of that pom- 
pous ceremony fascinatingly. 

Mr. Arnold’s “ Dramatic Overture ” 
shows a fire and rush very characteristic 
of him and likely to be kept ap without 
sufficient contrast. This work exhibits 
great impetuosity and fervor. So also 
does his cantata, “The Wild Chase.” 
Mr. Arnold has written two comic 
operas. I have heard parts of the first 
and noted moments of much beauty and 
humor. The Aragonaise, which opens 
the third act, is particularly delightful. 
The orchestration throughout displays 
Mr. Arnold’s characteristic studious- 
ness in picturesque effect. , 

For piano there is a Czardas, and a 
“Valse Elégant” for eight hands ; it is 
more Viennese than Chopinesque. It 
might indeed be called a practicable 
waltz lavishly adorned. The fruits of 
Mr. Arnold’s Oriental journey are seen 
in his impressionistic “Danse de la 
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Midway Plaisance ;” a very clever remi- 
niscence of a Turkish Minstrel; and a 
Turkish March, which has been played 
by many German orchestras. There is 
a‘*Caprice Espagnol,” which is delight- 
ful, and a ‘ Banjoénne,” which treats 
banjo music so eaptivatingly that Mr. 
Arnold may be said to have invented a 
new and fertile and musical form. Be- 
sides these there are a fugue for eight 
hands, a “Minstrel Serenade ” for vio- 
lin and piano, and six duets for violin 
and viola. — 

There are also a few part songs and 
some solos, among which mention 
should be made of “ Ein Miarlein,” in 
the old German style, an exquisitively 
tender “ Barcarolle,” and a setting of 
the poem, “I Think of Thee in Silent 
Night,” which makes use of a particu- 
larly beautiful phrase for pre-, inter-, 
and post-lude. Mr. Arnold has also 
written some ballet music and a Taran- 
telle for string orchestra, which I have 
never seen or heard. 

A singular example of precocity along 
with solidity is the career of Mr. Rubin 
Goldmark, who has just reached his 
Mr. Goldmark, 


twenty-fifth birthday. 
though a nephew of the famous Carl 
Goldmark, was born in New York in 


1872. He attended the public schools 
and the .College of the City of New 
York, At the age of seven he began the 
study of the piano with Alfred M. Li- 
vonius, with whom he went to Vienna at 
the age of seventeen. There he studied 
the piano with Anton Door, and com- 
position with Fuchs, completing in two 
years a three years’ course in harmony 
and counterpoint. Returning to New 
York, he studied with Rafael Joseffy and 
with Dr. Dvé¥ak for one year. In 
1892 he went to Colorado Springs for 
his health. Having established a suc- 
cessful College of Music there, he has 
remained as its director and as a lect- 
urer on musical topics. 

At the age of nineteen he wrote his 
“Theme and Variations” for orchestra. 
They were performed under Mr. Seidl’s 
leadership in 1895 with much success. 
Their harmonies are singularly clear 
and sweet, of the good old school. At 
the age of twenty Mr. Goldmark wrote 
a trio for piano, violin, and ’cello. After 
the first performance of this work at 
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one of the Conservatory concerts, Dr. 
Dv6¥ak exclaimed, “There are now two 
Goldmarks.” The work has had the 
honor, also, of a performance at the con- 
certs of the Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané 
Quartette. It begins with a tentative 
questioning, from whichaserious Allegro 
is led forth. It is lyrical and sane, 
though not particularly modern, and 
certainly not revolutionary in spirit. 
The second movement, a Romanze, shows 
more contrapuntal resource and is full 
of a deep yearning and appeal—an ex- 
tremely beautiful movement. The Scher- 
zo evinces a taking jocosity with a seri- 
ous interval. The piano part is especi- 
ally humorous. The Finale begins with 
a touch of Ethiopianism that is perhaps 
unconscious. The whole movement is 
very original and quaint. 

Mr. Goldmark’s music shows a steady 
development from a conservative sim- 
plicity to a modern elaborateness, a de- 
velopment thoroughly to be commended 
if it does not lead into obscurity. This 
danger seems to threaten Mr. Gold- 
mark’s career, judging from his Canta- 
ta for chorus and orchestra, the “ Pil- 
grimage to Kevlaar,” which, while 
highly interesting in places and dis- 
tinctly resourceful, is too abstruse and 
gloomy to stand much chance of public 
favor. 

Only one of Mr. Goldmark’s compo- 
sitions has been published—the Trio. 
Ihave had the privilege of examining 
many of his manuscripts, however, and 
find much originality, much attainment, 
and more promise in a number of his 
songs. His setting of Marlowe’s “Come 
Live with Me,” in spite of a few eccen- 
tricities like a passage of consecutive 
fourths, shows, on the whole, a great 
fluency of melody over an elaborately 
beautiful accompaniment. His solemn 
and mysterious ‘Forest Song” could 
deserve the advertisement of being 
“drawn from the wood.” “Die Erste 
Liebe” shows a contemplative origi- 
nality in harmony, and ends with a 
curious dissonance and _ resolution. 
“ O’er the Woods’ Brow ” is very strange 
and interesting, though somewhat ab- 
struse. Less so is a song, “An den 
Abendsstern ;” it has'a comparison- 
forcing name, but is a delightful song. 
“Es muss ein Wunderbares sein” is 
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ravishing for novel effects in crystal 
harmonies with light dissonances like 
facets. 

A grand opera by an American on an 
American subject is an achievement to 
look forward to. A cultured musician 
has written one, but owing to the 
practical impossibility of securing a 
hearing for such a work in this operat- 
ically benighted country, he must look 
to a production in Munich, promised 
for the near future. Though I have 
not seen this opera, called “A Woman 
of Marblehead,” it is safe to predict, 
from a study of its composer's other 
works, that it is a thing of merit. The 
libretto is by Atherton Brownell, Esq. 

Mr. Louis Adolphe Coerne, who wrote 
the music for this opera, is only two 
years older than Mr. Goldmark. He 
was born in Newark, N. J., in 1870, and 
spent the years from six to ten in music- 
study abroad, at Stuttgart and Paris. 
Returning to America, he entered Har- 
vard College and studied harmony and 
composition under the Mentor of Ameri- 
can music, John Knowles Paine. Mr. 
Coerne was the concert-meister of the 


college orchestra, and studied also the 
violin under Mr. Kneisel, of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra. In 1890 he went 
to Munich, where he studied the organ 
and composition at the Royal Academy 
of Music under Rheinberger, and the 
violin under Hieber. He now decided 
to give up the career of a violinist for 
that of composer, conductor, and organ- 
ist. In 1893 he returned to Boston and 
acted as organist. A year later he went 
to Buffalo, where for three years he di- 
rected the Liedertafel. 

While in Harvard Mr. Coerne had 
composed and produced a concerto for 
violin and ’cello with string orchestra 
accompaniment, a fantasie for full or- 
chestra, and a number of anthems which 
were performed at the university chapel. 
While in Munich and Stuttgart he wrote 
and produced a string suite, an organ 
concerto with accompaniment of strings, 
horns, and harps, three choral works, 
and a ballet, “ Evadne,” on a subject of 
his own. His symphonic poem on Long- 
fellow’s ‘“‘ Hiawatha” was also produced 
there with much success under his per- 
sonal direction. He was invited then by 
Theodore Thomas to attend the World’s 
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Fair at Chicago, and gave organ recitals 
on the great organ in Festival Hall. 
While here he composed to order within 
ten days a “Festival Overture” for 
military band. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra performed “ Hiawatha” at 
one of its concerts under the compos- 
er’s personal direction, and many of his 
works were played at the Adamowski 
popular concerts in Boston. 

It has not been my'privilege to hear 
any of the public performances of the 
works of this remarkably successful 
composer, or to see any of his manu- 
scripts. There is a publication, how- 
ever, of certain Character Pieces from 
the ballet ‘“Evadne,” Opus 155. The 
Introduction and Triumphal March 
show plainly a discipleship of Schubert, 
a frank and melodious master, very 
wholesome in influence over young com- 
posers. The Trio is the best part of 
this number. A Clowns’ Dance in bolero 
rhythm is delightfully droll. The In- 
troduction to the Second Act contains 
many varied ideas and one passage of 
peculiar harmonic beauty. A “Valse de 
Salon ” has its good bits, but is rather 
overwrought. A Devil’s Dance intro- 
duces some excellent harmonic effects, 
but the “ Waltz with Chorusand Finale” 
is the best number ofthe opus. It be- 
gins in the orchestra with a most irre- 
sistible waltz movement that is just what 
a waltz should be. A chorus is then 
superimposed on this rhapsody, and a 
climax of superb richness attained. 

Opus 17 is a frail Canzonetta. 

Of the songs, I have seen only “The 
Chapel,” which, while not lacking in 
good points, is too thickly Teutonic ; 
and two well-written mixed choruses. 

For the organ Mr. Coerne has written 
much and well. There is an adaptation 
of three pieces from the string quartet, 
opus 19; a graceful Minuet, a quaint 
Aria, and a Fugue that is as emotional 
as fugues usually are. Then there are 
three Marches, which, like most marches 
written by contemplative musicians, 
are rather thematic than spirited, and 
marked by a restless and elaborate 
preparation for some great chant that is 
longed for, but never comes. This is 
true of all three of these works, the first 
of which is an arrangement from the 
Jubilee March for the Columbian Ex- 
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position. Besides these there is a very 
pleasant Pastorale, a good Elevation, 
and a Nocturne which is Chopinesque 
but full of passion. 

Mr. Coerne’s symphonic poem “ Hia- 
watha ” has been arranged for the piano 
for four*hands, and there is also an ar- 
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rangement for violin or violoncello and 
piano, but I have not seen these. The 
thing we are all waiting for is that 
American grand opera, “A Woman 
of Marblehead.” It is to be predicted 
that she will not receive the marble 
heart. 


THE MATINEE MAN 
By Mary F. Nixon 


a pink, with masses of warm, red- 

brown hair and the creamy skin 
which accompanies such hair when 
freckles do not. It was summer-time 
and the seashore place was full of peo- 
ple; rich people who seemed to care 
nothing for riches and poorer ones who 
wanted to be thought rich. 

Amy Lester was a betwixtand between. 
Her people were neither rich nor poor, 
and not even a happy medium, for Amy 
longed for more of everything. More 
money, more fun and more good looks 
she pined for, as she rather underrated 
her own charms when compared with the 
blonde loveliness of her older sister. 

Amy thought she had a hard time, and 
sometimes she had. 

She was too young to be in society, 
too old to be a tomboy. That’s what her 
elders said ; but Amy considered her- 
self quite old enough for anything. She 
had thought so more especially of late 
because she had fallen in love. 

This she confided, under strict seal 
of secrecy, to her most intimate friend, 
enviously interested. “He is an actor,” 
she said. “This is the way it happened. 
Mamma took me up to Boston to see 
‘Hamlet.’ She thought it would be 
good for me from an educational point 
of view, and said it would enlarge my 
horizon. It did, but not just in the way 
she meant. The man who played Laer- 
tes was the most perfect thing I ever 
saw. He was tall and strong, with 
brown eyes and hair, and such a beau- 
tiful face! It looked like, oh! I don’t 
know whom. Too strong for Sir Gala- 
had and too fine for Launcelot. I could 
think of nothing but 


And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 


S* was seventeen and as pretty as 


“T fell quite in love with him, and 
when mamma liked the play so well she 
said we would stay and see ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ in the evening I was wild with 
delight. Oh! if you’d seen him as Ro- 
meo! He was adorable! I went home 
to dream of nothing else, and I’ve 
thought about him ever since. 

“Now, what do you think I’ve heard ? 
He is here; yes, here in Granite Point. 
There’s a summer theatre opened, and 
all the best people are going, and they 
say the company is splendid.” And both 
girls vowed a regular attendance at the 
matinées thereafter. 

Now Amy’s people were of the 
strait-laced New England type. They 
held old-fashioned prejudices against 
the stage and were by no means 
“swell” (that was what Amy called it) 
enough to meet the actors among the 
fashionable people who ran after and 
petted and spoiled them all summer. 
So Amy never met her hero, and sighed 
for him in private all during June and 
July, and fancied it very fine to pine in 
secret. 

She never told her love ; 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek, 

she quoted to her friend and consoler. 
Unfortunately, however, the pure salt 
air of old Granite Point precluded any 
possibility of anything’s feeding to any 
great extent upon her cheeks, which 
every day grew rounder and more rosy. 

She haunted matinées, and felt sure 
that he sometimes -saw her, for he 
seemed to smile straight down into the 
beautiful, upturned eyes, so full of ad- 
miration. 

Of course, she did not know how hard 
it is to recognize even a friend from be- 
hind the footlights, and that Mr. Pascal’s 
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smile was only a part of his make-up 
and distributed where it would do the 
most good. So she worshipped afar, 
and the gay life went on about her, and 
the salt marshes took on a richer, deeper 
green, then turned to pale, soft brown, 
and the swamp rosemary bloomed pur- 
ple as bonnie Scotch heather. 

Overhead the gulls flashed their white 
wings, and the boats skimmed the crest 
of the waves, tossing listlessly in the 
autumn breeze. The sun was warm 
and bright, and the sand-dunes had 
grown so deep and tawny in color, and 
the sky and ocean were so blue, it all 
looked very like an impressionist pict- 
ure—unnatural and unreal, too vivid 
to be true. 

One day, spinning along the smooth 
road on her bicycle, Amy struck a stone, 
lying with apparent innocence in the 
middle of the road. It was one of those 
peculiarly vicious stones which come up 
and hit one in the face as soon as one’s 
eye catches it, and Amy fell, not grace- 
fully, after the manner of a heroine of 
romance, but in an ignominious heap, 
her left wrist under her and badly 
sprained. 

She sprang up hastily, with a cyclist’s 
first thought, to see that her wheel was 
safe ; then feeling that the pain in her 
wrist was unbearable, she burst into 
tears. 

“Can I help you?” said a deep, rich 
voice. 

Ah! how the tones made her heart 
beat ! Surely she recognized them. The 
same voice had said : 


I am no pilot; yet wert thou as far 
As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 


She looked up, startled, into the brown 
eyes she knew so well. 

“T’ve hurt my wrist, and can’t ride 
home,” she said, simply. 

“Leave your safety at the cottage, 
and drive home with me,” he answered, 
quietly, and then she noticed a smart 
trap behind him and that he held the 
reins of a chestnut horse. 

“T ca—n’t. You're very kind—-I— 
Mamma—Oh! I don’t know what to 
do,” she stammered, seeming near to 
tears again. 

He smiled indulgently, and said: 
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“ Just hold these reins; the horse won't 
start ;” and taking her bicycle from her, 
led it up the cottage path. Returning 
in a moment, he motioned her toward 
the cart with such an air of authority 
that she could not protest. 

They drove swiftly toward’ the vil- 
lage, she silently longing to say some- 
thing, and feeling every instant that 
her chances were slipping away from her. 

She had always wanted to speak to 
him off the stage, and had made up by 
the hour flattering speeches about his 
acting; but now she was tongue-tied. 
She stole a look at his face. It looked 
older than she had thought; graver, 
but the fine expression was intensified 
by the lines of thought upon his brow. 

He, too, was silent and, beyond a 
kindly inquiry as to -her wrist, and 
where he should put her down, he 
scarcely spoke. 

At last they reached the gate of the 
pretty cottage, and, lifting her carefully 
down from the cart, Mr. Pascal raised 
his hat, and was gone before she could 
even stammer a “ Thank you.” 

“T hope he won’t presume upon this 
to foree an acquaintance,” said Mrs. 
Lester, strong in her ingrained belief 
that an actor could not be a gentleman. 

“Oh, I wish he would!” murmured 
Amy, rebelliously ; but Mrs. Lester de- 
spatched a civil note of thanks to Mr. 
Pascal for his courtesy to her little 
daughter, and there the matter ended. 

Amy’s heart burned hot within her. 
She felt he had not been well treated ; 
he, her Hero! her Rescuer with a capi- 
tal-R! At last, brooding over it, and 
longing for another sight of him, she 
wrote a timid note, then waited im fear 
and trembling for the result. 

It was given him in his dressing-room 
just as the matinée began, and he read 
it with something between a smile and 
a frown. 

He was quite accustomed to notes of 
all kinds, for it was a common saying 
in the company, “Pascal’s a matinée- 
man”; but, to his credit be it said, he 
seldom paid any attention to his numer- 
ous admirers. This note, however, he 
read several times. It said: 

My Dear Mr. Pasca.: 


I don’t want you te go away without my 
thanking you for taking me home the day I 
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hurt my wrist, and I want to tell you how 
much I like your acting. 
I will be’ at the Cedars to-day after the 
matinée. 
[ hope you don’t mind my writing to you. 
Amy LESTER. 


« Silly little girl!” he said to himself, 
as he tore the note to pieces. “ But, if 
I don’t go, it will hurt her feelings ; so 
I guess I'll go.” 

The Cedars was a lovely spot, a copse 
sloping down toward the sea, and it 
was just as the sun was setting, and its 
ruddy glow turning the waves to gold, 
that Mr. Pascal found Amy, seated on 
an old tree-trunk. 

She had thrown aside her hat and the 
sun shone on the masses of red-brown 
hair pushed back from her open fore- 
head. She looked such a mere baby that 
he could not help smiling. How the fel- 
lows would chaff if they knew that he— 
the impenetrable, as they dubbed him— 
had come by appointment to meet this 
little girl. 

“By Jove! they'd say I had good 
taste, though ; she’s a perfect picture,” 
he thought as he watched the color 
come and go in her cheeks and her 
eyes darken with excitement. 

He said nothing at first, only let her 
stammer out herthanks and her admi- 
ration of his talent. He was so quiet 
that she grew frightened and looked up 
at the tall figure beside her. 

‘““You’re—you're not angry with me,” 
she stammered at last. Then, bursting 
into tears, she sobbed: “Oh! I oughtn’t 
to have come! I know now I oughtn’'t 
to have come or written that note or 
anything, but ” The rest of the sen- 
tence was utterly drowned in an ocean 
of girlish tears. 

He let her cry awhile and then he sat 
down beside her and said, very gently : 

“Now you must stop and listen to 
me. I’m not at all angry, and I think 
you're a very good little girl, and I’m 
going to talk to you just as if you were 
my own little sister. May I? 

“Ye-es,” she said. 

“T want you to promise me some- 
thing, will you? “ 

« Anything,” she said, drying her 
tears on a handkerchief rolled into a 
very wet ball and looking at him with 
big, innocent eyes. 
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“Well, I want you to promise me 
that you'll never as long as you live 
write such a letter as that to an actor. 
There was no harm in your writing it,” 
he added hastily as tears overflowed the 
eyes again, “but everybody wouldn’t 
understand you. You see, my dear, 
actors wear velvet and gold lace and 
fine clothes, and make fine speeches, and 
some of them are good enough fellows 
—neither better nor worse than other 
men—but the gold lace doesn’t mean 
they’re gold clear through. 

“When you get older, as old as I 
am—” with a smile—“ you'll understand 
all this much better than you can now, 
so I want you to promise me that; will 
you, little one?” 

‘‘Indeed I will,” she cried. “Ill do 
anything on earth for, you, you've been 
so good to me. I don’t know why I 
did it except that I wanted to be grown 
up and know people and ” She 
broke down again. 

“Well, well, it’s all right, little girl, 

and now good-by,” he said, pleasant- 
ly. 
" She raised her face at his word, and 
Pascal, who was a mortal man and not 
an iceberg, was sorely tempted to kiss 
the scarlet lips so engagingly near his 
own. But he held himself well in 
check, thinking, “‘She’d hate herself so 
afterwards if I kissed her, poor little 
maid,” and he only shook hands and 
smiled at her warmly, walking rapidly 
away, saying to himself, meantime, with 
an amused twinkle in his keen, dark 
eyes : 

“Oh, what a muff the fellows would 
call me if they were here!” 

Amy, however, having had what girls 
of her age are wont to term “a good 
ery,” went lingeringly homeward. 

She would never be so foolish again, 
she told herself. She had learned her 
lesson in that moment when shame over- 
powered her, and she had realized what 
it meant to be a woman; and that she 
had overstepped the bounds of woman- 
liness. 

“It’s been the awfullest, dreadfullest, 
beautifullest time I ever had in all my 
life!” she murmured. “I'll never for- 
get him, and I'll never, never, care for 
anybody else!” 

But she did. 
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CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


number of radical changes, the 
foremost being the preponderance 
of trimmed skirts. Very few of the early 
importations show the plain skirt which 
has been a favorite for a number of years, 
and in its stead we have the much be- 
flounced or the pleated skirt, fulled on a 
round or pointed yoke, tabliers, over- 
dresses, panels, ete. 
There is great latitude of choice, and 
eyery figure can be dressed to the best 


: | ‘HE fall season brings with it a 


advantage. Three wide flounces are ex- 
tremely fashionable, made not too full. 
For grace they are sometimes cut cir- 
cular. 

For evening gowns a succession of 
narrow flounces are used, and when the 
material is of silk or a diaphanous fab- 
ric, nothing could be prettier. 

Milliners’ folds, pipings, stitched 
straps, braiding, and embroidery are in- 
differently used. 

Skirts are not of exaggerated width, 
4} yards being usual, or even narrower. 
A noticeable novelty is the slight dip in 
the back, which causes one to fear the 
return of the demi-train so graceful, but 
alas! so inconvenient. 

A pretty trimming consists of ex- 
tremely narrow velvet ribbon set on the 
foot of the skirt and downwards from 
the belt in perpendicular rows, placed 
close together, and finished with loops 
on either side ; this is very effective. 

Many of the waists are formed of a 
succession of overlapping bias bands, 
while others are trimmed with many 
rows of heavy wool braid. 

Braiding is one of the features of win- 
ter costumes, and is frequently mixed 

with embroidery. Cordonnet 
and silk, and wool soutache, in 
wide and narrow widths, is 
employed. Appliqué work is 
also quite fashionable, and 
many gowns are trimmed with 
bands of coarse, heavy lace. 

A handsome walking cos- 
tume is made of rough sur- 
faced cheviot in a mahogany 
shade ; the skirt laps over red- 
ingote fashion to one side and 

-is trimmed with graduated 
rows of black braid, revealing 
a panel of dark-red cloth. The 
corsage has bias basques, and 
is left open in front to display 
a vest of red cloth, braided in 
an all-over pattern. The 
sleeves are of the brown with 
red shoulder-caps and cuffs. 

A stunning gown was of vio- 
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let broadcloth draped over a petticoat 
of black wool, bordered with astrachan ; 

“the jaunty coat was trimmed with cord 
and buttons, military fashion, ending in 
long tags tipped with gold. The vest 
was of cream cloth, fastened with but- 
tons of burnished gold. 

A charming model for a young girl’s 
evening gown is of pale rose crépon. 
There are three flounces bordered with 
embroidery, which are set on each side 
of the front breadth, which consists of 
four pleated ruffles of Nile green gauze 
caught with a number of shirrings with 
embroidery above ; the joining is con- 
cealed by bands of passementerie. The 
waist is shirred crosswise and separated 
by bands, the sleeves being similarly 
trimmed ; over the tops fall ruffles of 
the mousseline. The dress is worn over 
a slip of rainbow taffeta, the change- 
able coloring imparting a beautiful lus- 
trous effect. 

A pretty going-away gown for a bride 
is of drab canvas crépe, associated with 
satin of the same shade; a long scarf 

of crépe-de-chine was 
knotted to one side, and 
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} E In early autumn a sty- 
lish gown is of chestnut 
brown wool with an ac- 
cordion skirt ; about the 
foot is a pattern in a 
lighter appliqué and em- 
broidery. There is a 
blouse-basque with flar- 
ing revers of olive satin, 
edged with pleated ruf- 
fles ; it fastens to one side 
with gilt agrafes; the 
neck is filled in with a 
chemisette of white linen, 
and a flaring directory 
cravat of white lace-edged 
lawn is tied about the 
throat. 

Many of the advance 
styles in wraps show the 
long coats, either loose or 
belted, which cover the 
entire costume. These 
are serviceable affairs for 
travelling or morning 
wear, and are made in 
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the plain rough cheviots, 
broadcloths, and mixed Eng- 
lish goods; many of them 
are lined with plaided or 
checked silk. 

Very handsome are the 
jackets with a pattern stitched 
on in bias satin strips in the 
same shade, or a contrasting 
one, set on in the same man- 
ner as wide braid. 

Fur, principally astrachan, 
is put on in the form of a fig- 


x 





aro, on the long, loose coat fronts and 
short jackets. 

Many of the coats are of the three- 
quarter length worn several seasons ago, 
some of them being curved away from 
the hips like a man’s cut-away coat. 

For early fall wear there are capes of 
rough tweed and cheviot in snowflake 
effects, and also in Scotch tartans and 
broken plaids. Very chic is the Rob 
Roy plaid in black and red squares for 
travelling or shopping. 

The Inverness cloak is a London crea- 
tion. It is intended for driving, travel- 
ling, and walking; it is of waterproof 
goods, made in theshape of a long, loose 
sacque with cape sleeves; it is of re- 
versible goods, the inside being in a 
plaid design. Black, navy, green, and 
plum are the most used colors. 

Materials reveal some novel features ; 


. corded and repped effects are new, some 


of the goods showing a corduroy weave, 
while others resemble uncut velvet. 
They are usually seen in black and red 
and other seasonable colors. Two- 
toned effects still prevail, and some of 
the stuffs are exquisite examples of ar- 
tistic coloring ; a plum-colored camel’s 
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hair has the threads so deftly 
intermixed as to resemble the 
bloom on the purple fruit. 
Royal blue and black is one of 
the most favored combina- 
tions; also a rich cardinal red 
and bishop’s purple. 

Many of the new goods have 
a woven border of stripes in a 
repped weave and in a lighter 
color; old gold stripes appear 
on brown, heliotrope on green, 
and green on black. Such 
goods must necessarily be made 
with a full skirt, a deep flounce 
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shirred on to a yoke, or two or three 
gathered flounces. 

Small checks in a loosely woven weave, 
or mixed goods with raised irregular 
knots, or dashes of color are also seen. 

Plaided wools and silks are used for 


parts of costumes, blue 
and green still leading. 
Irish poplins come in 
large conspicuous 
plaids, which are often 
used for the skirts 
alone; the waist or 
jacket being fashioned 
from plain material. 
In silks there are 
rich brocades, stripes 
and small neat figures ; 
taffetas, satins, and 
louisines are fashion- 
able. A high novelty 
is a silk material 2} 
yards wide; it is 
wrought in rich Roman 
stripes in both light 
and dark colorings. 
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Transparent materials obtain for 
evening gowns, and there are any num- 
ber of charming weaves in gauze, gren- 
adine, chiffon, mousseline de soie, and 
crépon. Embroidered grenadines are 
made up with plain sewing-silk fabrics 
over bright colored taffeta glacé. 

Yellow is one of the favorite colors 
for evening wear, also a soft apple-green, 
which combines well with various col- 
ors, such as a rose, heliotrope, and cer- 
tain shades of blue. Brilliant purplish 
reds, and, in fact, all of the reddish 
tints, prevail. Entire costumes, with the 
hat and gloves to match, are made up 
for reception, carriage, and evening 
wear. Red opera cloaks and jackets 
are quite the thing. 

In millinery the modes of 1830 prom- 
ise to hold sway. The picturesque poke 
of velvet, felt or beaver, faced with 
drawn satin and loaded with nodding 
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plumes and ribbon streamers, is one of 
the conspicuous styles. Many loose 
gathered crowns are noticeable, some 
of them richly embroidered and ap- 
pliquéd. The big Gainsborough, Rem- 
brandt, and Rubens hats are no less 
popular than they were last season, and 
are made in black and all of the season- 
able colorings. 

Long plumes are laid upon the brims 
of hats, forming a soft and becoming 
frame for the face; they meet in front, 
where a large bow or rosette is placed, 
pierced with a glittering pin or held by 
a rhinestone buckle, and sweeping down 
to the shoulder. 

Dressy little hats for the theatre are 
a glitter of mock jewels and rich with 
embroidery and filmy lace. Trimmings 
are placed rather on one side than di- 
rectly in front, and small ostrich tips, 
aigrettes, and stiff loops of ribbon ob- 
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tain. Conspicuous colors are seen every- 
where, and the hat or toque supplies 
the note of color in a black or sombre 
costume. 

Soft, double plateaux are bent in a 
variety of shapes, and can be readily 
made becoming. They do not need 
much trimming, a tip or two, a bunch 
of quills or a flaring bow being suita- 
ble. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Earty Fatt Coat.—Bottle- 
green broadcloth with revers and cuffs, 
faced with black faille; 2 yards of 
double-width goods. 
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No. 2. Aurumn Costume.—Chestnut- 
brown cordurette ; the trimming con- 
sists of pyramidal rows of black braid; 
63 yards of double-width material. 

No. 3. Cutip’s Costume.—Cheviot in 
ox-blood red, blouse waist, with fancy 
lapels ; 5 yards of double-width mate- 
rial. 

No. 4. Cuevior Costumz. — Navy 
cheviot ; tailor-stitched and braided ; 
63 yards of double-width material. 

No. 5. Warxina Dress.—Claret-col- 
ored serge, fancy jacket waist over plaid 
bodice ; 7 yards of double-width goods. 

No. 6. Jacxet.—Old blue amazone 
cloth ; it slopes away, showing the silk 
bodice ; 24 yards double-width goods. 

No. 7. Srreer Costume. — Brown 
wool with sash and trimmings of red; 
7 yards of double-width material. 

No. 8. Youne Lapy’s House Dress.— 
Fancy taffeta; the blouse is fastened 
with silk cords; 14 yards of 22-inch 
goods. : 

No. 9. Fancy Bopicz.—Pale blue taf- 
feta ; the lower half of bodice covered 
with lace ; 4 yards of 22-inch taffeta. 

No. 10. Przarep Sxirt.—The yoke is 
round and piped, and the fulness is set 
on in flat pleats; 5 yards of double- 
width goods. 

No. 11. Diyver Bopice.—Yoke and 
plastron of heavy lace ; below it is fully 
gathered chiffon held by a curved strap 
of lace ; 4 yards of 22-inch goods. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopry’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our il- 
lustrations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day's notice. as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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FANCY WORK 


SWALLOW CUSHION 

A ruicut of swallows is embroidered 
in the different slaty blues and black on 
the appliquéd figures. This pattern is 
a special favorite. Owls, although far 
from new, are still used, the soft browns 
coming out well against a background 
of golden yellow. 


RATIONAL VERSUS IRRATIONAL 
DRESS 


RationaL costume! are we women 
ever going to have it? However, what 
is rational costume ? Mrs. Bloomer and 
Dr. Mary Walker considered horribly 
fitting, baggy trousers and a garment 
of nondescript cut, which was a cross 
between a woman’s redingote and a 
man’s coat, the perfect rational cos- 
tume. We have had a surfeit of the 
Jenness Miller divided skirt, which had 
nothing to recommend it save its utter 
hideousness ; other dress-reformers have 
tried their *prentice hands on garments, 
but with no pronounced success; the 
Greek gown—yes, that is charming in a 
salon, but imagine the stenographers 
and shop-girls trailing their classic 
robes in New York slush ; the Empire, 
also, is graceful, but fancy being served 
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on in arestaurant by a wait- 
ress en decolleteé, and with 
her belt beneath her arms. 
Alas, the ways of the 
dress reformer are hard, and 
in attempting to solve the 
question she has an ardu- 
ous task. It was thought 
that the bicycle would set 
the fashion of abbreviated 
skirts, but gowns sweep the 
streets with as much aban- 
don as ever. 
The fear of ridicule is a 
potent factor, for what wom- 
an cares to make herself a 
target for critical remarks ? 
If one were a poetess of pas- 
sion or a female political 
agitator one might afford to 
disregard adverse com- 
ments ; however, such wom- 
en are exceptional, and the generality 
refuse to adopt the radical in costume. 
Men may rail at women’s sweeping 
skirts, their monstrous sleeves and 
towering headgear, yet they seem to 
admire their very irrationality, and are 
down on anything that savors of com- 
mon sense and comfort. 


NEW SPECIES OF FLOWERS 


A new variety of carnation, which is 
of a decided and beautiful shade of 
yellow, was recently exhibited at a 


flower show in England. It was named 
the Consuelo, and the pretty young 
Duchess of Marlborough has adopted it 
as her flower of predilection. 

A new species of orchid has lately 
been discovered in a remote part of the 
Philippine Islands. The discoverer de- 
clares it to be the finest specimen ever 
found ; it is extremely rare and of an 
exquisite blue color. The new flower 
has been christened the ‘‘ Dendrodium 
Victoria Regina.” In England it cre- 
ated the greatest enthusiasm. 

No flower commands as fancy a price 
as the orchid; it is speckled, striped, 
and dotted in eccentric styles. Most 
of these blossoms of the air come from 
South America, India, Ceylon, and Af- 
rica. Fifty years ago the orchid was 
considered a freak flower, and but little 
known, except to a few learned botanists. 
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INGENIOUS FORMS OF ENTERTAIN- 
ING 


Hosressets are always on the alert for 
new methods of entertaining, as the 
hackneyed styles are becoming tiresome. 

A few of the latest fads for dinners 
and luncheons are indicated, and such 
entertainments may be expensive or in- 
expensive, as one may desire. 


THE PROGRESSIVE DINNER 


The idea was evolved from Progres- 
sive Euchre. The guests are seated at 
small tables, as in the game, and are 
moved after each course. The hostess 
makes a signal and the guests rise, the 
gentlemen conducting the ladies to a 
table indicated, where they are received 
by two of the gentlemen from another 
table; thus there is a constant inter- 
change of partners, which may or may 
not be always desirable. 

A pretty idea is to have a conundrum 
salad in a big bowl at the hostess’s table. 
Before changing the guests, each takes 
a lettuce leaf, to the under side of which 
a conundrum written on a slip of paper 
has been attached. In this case the suc- 
cessful guessers pair off. Each table 
is decorated with a different color, the 
napery, porcelain, and flowers corre- 
sponding. 

A progressive dinner may also be ar- 
ranged in this way: The guests may 
progress by means of cards of the same 
color as the flowers at the table ; those 
who draw red cards move to the jacque- 
minot rose table; the yellow to the 
jonquil table, ete. 


A CONVERSAZIONE DINNER 


In this form of entertainment the sub- 
jects of conversation undergo a change 
with the courses. The hostess, before 
the arrival of the guests, decides upon 
the subjects. For instance, with the 
Blue Points, the subject introduced 
might savor of nautical lore ; the fish 
course might suggest yachting and 
angling ; the game, hunting, and roast 
turkey, domestic subjects; the ices, 
Arctic voyages ; fruits, roamings in the 
tropics, etc., etc. A hostess prolific in 
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ideas will be able to supply abundant 
subjects for discussion which will won- 
derfully enliven the tedium of the long 
course dinner. 


A RAINBOW DINNER 


The tables are dressed with flowers 
representing the colors in the rain- 
bow, each tint being represented by a 
stripe of flowers upon the immaculate 
whiteness of the cloth; bows of the 
same colors are tied at the ends. As 
many colors as possible appear in the 
meats, vegetables, and salads, the brill- 
iant red of radishes and beets, the ten- 
der green of crisp lettuce leaves and 
asparagus tips, the lively pink of ham 
boiled in champagne, the rich brown of 
the roasts and the varicolors of the 
fruits, cakes, and ices all making a pleas- 
ing harmony. There are dainty little 
cakes frosted with delicate blue, violet, 
green, pink, ete. ; ices running the gam- 
ut from a rich, dark red to the faintest 
yellows and greens, and bonbons which 
repeat the hues of the seven primary 
colors with artistic effect. 


A FLOWER COURSE DINNER 


The acme of elegant wstheticism is 
reached when the floral decorations of 
the table are changed with each course. 
With the soup, violets are the decora- 
tion ; with the fish, tall Venetian glasses 
with long-stemmed Bermuda lilies ; with 
the entreé, tulips ; with the roast, Maré- 
chal Niel roses; with the game, red 
azaleas; with the salad, sweet peas ; 
and with the dessert, an avalanche of 
pink roses. A touch of additional ex- 
travagance is the matching of the table 
service for each course of flowers used. 


A CELLAR PARTY 


The cellar is embowered in green, 
and pots of flowers are placed about. 
There are a number of small tables, and 
the aim is to imitate a German beer 
garden. The refreshments are sand- 
wiches of all kinds, beer and lemonade. 
The waiters wear white aprons, and 
everything is served in approved Ger- 
man style. 
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A FEMININE THEATRE 


Women have already erected colleges, 
clubhouses, and gymnasiums, but it re- 
mains for French women of advanced 
ideas to build and manage a theatre in 
the interests of their own sex. They do 
not propose to be narrow-minded and 
confine its usefulness to the women of 
France only. Women of every civilized 
country are at liberty to seek assistance 
and encouragement from the faculty 
of the “Théatre Feministe,” as it is 
called. 

One of its prominent aims is the en- 
couragement of women who write for 
the stage, for it is said that when a 
woman’s name is affixed to a play it has 
but little chance of being accepted, 
America being the only country where 
feminine playwrights have been given a 
show. 

Another important object is the pres- 
entation of plays with perfectly pure 
morals, which can be viewed by young 
girls. In France girls are religiously 
debarred from most of the theatres 
where the general run of plays is im- 
moral. The French mamma will receive 
a guarantee as to the absolutely immac- 
ulate quality of the operas and plays 
given by the Théitre Feministe. 

Furthermore those productions which 
treat of the rights of women as to suf- 
frage and educational advancement will 
alone be sanctioned. The “ White The- 
atre” has a difficult task before it. 
Whether it will meet with success re- 
mains to be proved. 


THE SHORTCOMINGS OF WOMEN 


ArE women neater than men was a 
question recently asked by a cynical old 
bachelor, who is a stern critic as to all 
that regards a woman’s get up. This 
was the reply : ‘‘Women are endowed 
with strange vagaries, and while ex- 
tremely fastidious in many ways are 
very neglectful in others. Even the 
swellest society girl is not as particular 
as to the freshness of her collar and 
cuffs, as is the plain every-day man of 
business ; to change his linen at least 
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once a day is a sort of religion with 
most men. With women it is different; 
they will inspect their collars and cuffs 
after a day’s hard wear, and decide that 
they will do, not recognizing the fact 
that if any doubt exists in the matter 
they should be consigned to the laun- 
dry without demur. 

“ Acain, a man is much more con- 
cerned as to the state of his shoes than a 
woman ; even the poor clerk on a meagre 
salary spends his nickel a day for a shine 
without grudging ; and if it be impera- 
tive that the nickel be saved, he gets up 
earlier in the morning and wields the 
blacking-brush himself. The woman 
will gown herself in Worth’s or Pa- 
quin’s latest creation, and forget to look 
to her shoes ; she is even willing to con- 
done the loss of one or two buttons and 
the consequent baggy appearance of her 
extremities; like the peacock, she trusts 
to the gorgeousness of her plumage, 
and hopes that her skirts will cover all 
pedal defects. If the state of her shoes 
gives her any concern whatever, she will 
perhaps bestow on them a perfunctory 
dab with an ill-smelling liquid errone- 
ously dubbed ‘shoe polish,” and saun- 
ter forth content. 

“Tam not attempting to inaugurate 
the Chicago fashion of women having 
their boots blacked in public; no, that 
is rather too fin de siécle for New York; 
they can, however, send their shoes at 
least two or three times a week to the 
bootblack round the corner, who will 
shine them up beautifully ; they might 
save the expense by denying themselves 
chewing gum. 

“ Another of woman’s idiosyncrasies 
is the wearing of soiled gloves with an 
elegant costume. This is a common 
enough sight, and whether it is niggard- 
liness or carelessness it would be diffi- 
cult to decide; probably a little of 
both. 

“The French woman, be she a dame du 
comptoir or a fine lady, finds it impera- 
tive to be well shod and neatly gloved ; 
the middle-class woman is content with 
a fifty-franc dress, but the accessories 
of her toilet must be above criticism. 
She would refuse to appear on the street 
in the shoes and gloves worn by the 
American with a five-hundred franc 
costume.” 
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WHEEL WHIRLS 


Ar most of the summer resorts both 
men and women lounge about in the 
morning in their bicycle suits, and when 
not on the wheel use them for walking, 
mountain-climbing or rowing. 

It is said that certain up-to-date bi- 
cyclists have deemed that afternoon 
dress must be donned on the wheel, 
such as skirts of crépe de chine or silk 
and dressy toques or English walking 
hats. 

Bicycle suit-cases are made to hold 
the toggery of the wheelwoman; in 
them she stores her bloomers, golf-hose, 
shirt-waists and jackets. 

The Tokio (Japan) Bicycle Club is a 
large organization composed of the Eng- 
lish and American residents. Wheel- 


ing in Japan is a luxurious pastime, as 
on the hilly roads coolies are hired to 
tow the riders up the steep inclines. 
For the narrow fancy belts worn at 
the beginning of the season, the swell 
girls have substituted the stout girdle 
of morocco or calfskin worn by men. 


These belts are three inches in width 
and are very durable and withal sty- 
lish. - 

A prominent physician declares that 
the exertion in bicycling is much less 
than that involved in walking, and that 
it brings muscles into play never used 
in pedestrian exercise ; he says that one 
bicycle ride is better than many aimless 
tramps, both mind and muscle being 
brought into play. 

The French cyclists’ bloomers are not 
really immodest ; they bag well over 
the knees and are scantily gathered 
at the waist, almost presenting the ap- 
pearance of a skirt. 

A novel scheme is the formation of a 
company by New York capitalists who 
will establish trading-posts along the 
route to the Klondike. The men and pro- 
visions will be transported on bicycles. 

A bicycle health metre has been de- 
vised by a prominent physician ;. it 
records the respiration, the temperature 
of the skin, the pulse-beats, ete. This 
metre is placed in contact with the 
patient before and after the taking of 
exercise on the bicycle, and by this means 
its effect is discernible. 
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COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


Tue Association of Methodist Deacon- 
esses is a large and influential body. 

A number of young Hebrew girls in 
Boston have named their club after 
Louisa Alcott. Most of the girls work 
in shops. There are classes in music, 
literature, etc., and also concerts and 
lectures. 

Plymouth was the place selected for 
the annual reunion of the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
the quaint old city by the sea wore its 
gayest aspect. 

Mrs. Florence E. Cory, the originator 
of the School of Industrial Art and 
Practical Design, recently instituted a 
number of free scholarships for young 
women. Here they can learn carpet, 
oil-cloth, wall-paper and dress goods 
designing, also book-covers, decorative 
work, and everything embraced under 
technical designing. 

The original University Settlement 
was that at Toynbee Hall, London, and 
was established more than thirty years 
ago. This place has proved such a suc- 
cessful one that it has been instituted 
in most of the populous cities in Europe 
and America. 

One of the newest settlements is on 
East Twenty-second Street, New York : 
it is conducted by several curates, dea- 
conesses, and resident workers. There 
is a library, a Penny Provident Bank, 
clubs, a kindergarten, ete. 

The Nurses’ Settlement down in the 
slums does much effective work in nurs- 
ing poor women and children, and dis- 
pensing medicines to the sick. 

The Methodist Episcopal Conference 
has lately pronounced in favor of women 
delegates, who heretofore have not been 
eligible for election. 

Rosemary Hall, a girls’ school in Con- 
necticut, has a system of self-govern- 
ment ; the pupils are ruled by a consti- 
tution of their own making, and the 
power is vested in a committee, the 
principal retaining the right of veto. 
It has worked admirably. 

In some of the Training Schools the 
students seem to have solved the prob- 
lem of cheap living by the use of the 
Aladdin oven. 
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CURRENT -COMMENT 


Tue Women’s Vegetarian Union of 
London have come to the conclusion 
that it is wicked to kill animals for 
clothing, and have decided to use no 
articles save those prepared from vege- 
table fibre. One might manage vege- 
table gloves and gowns, but it may be 
difficult to find a substitute for boots 
and shoes. 

A stove which will refrigerate, instead 
of heating, is a lately patented device ; 
with ice and chemicals an intense cold 
is produced, sufficient to lower the 
temperature of a moderate-sized room. 

Antique jewelry is once more in re- 
quest, women of fashion haunting the 
old curiosity shops in pursuit of curios 
such as cameos, intaglios, and carved 
coral. 


Fashionable women are indignant 


over the Dingley Bill, which restricts 
their foreign purchases to $100, less 
than the price of a single gown. 
Imported cosmetics, soaps, perfumes, 
ete., will all be affected by the new 


tariff. The American perfumers have 
never been able to rival those of France, 
so that those who do not care to pay 
exorbitant prices must put up with in- 
ferior articles. 

Travelling satchels are made to match 
gowns, so a fashionable woman must 
perforce own several of snakeskin and 
lizard skin, with their delicate mark- 
ings ; sealskin and morocco are dyed 
in all the prevalent shades and fastened 
with clasps of solid silver and gold. 

The Roentgen ray has proved useful 
in detecting smuggled articles, and is 
now used by the French customs offi- 
cials. The apparatus is called the “ hu- 
man lorgnette,” and is exceedingly sim- 
ple; by its use the contents of a trunk 
may be examined without unlocking. 

The latest extravagance is the dog 
tooth-brush ; it has a handle of gold 
or silver and is quite de régle among 
the toilet articles of a pampered canine. 

Able-bodied women in London are 
applying for the position of hotel por- 
tresses, not that they expect to handle 
heavy trunks; they are supposed to 
carry valises, satchels, and other light 
luggage. 
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WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Avetina Parti reigns like a queen over 
her Welsh domain at Craig-y-nos. She 
is hospitality itself and entertains lav- 
ishly. The diva is fond of birds, flowers, 
and al fresco entertainments. 

Miss Helen Gould is a devoted lover 
of rare flowers; her orchid house at 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson is stocked 
with every conceivable specimen of this 
beautiful blossom. 

Queen Victoria’s avoirdupois is in ex- 
cess of that of any other woman on the 
throne. Queen Margherita of Italy 
comes next, and after her the Empress 
of Germany. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eli D. Gage are making 
a tour in the Klondike region ; they are 
not gold-seekers, but are in search of 
recreation and health. 

The daughters and granddaughters of 
Queen Victoria are of artistic bent. 
The Marchioness of Lorne is the sculp- 
tress of the Queen’s statue in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, the Princess Louise is a 
patroness of decorative art, and the 
Princess Helen is much interested in 
works of philanthropy. 

The surprise in store for a New York 
cook was an agreeable one. Euphemia 
McKay was recently left a fortune of 
$1,000,000 by an uncle in South Africa. 

The Hawaiian belles are dark skinned, 
pearly teethed, and possess lithe, grace- 
ful figures. Miss Anna Kanak Eman is 
described as a dashing and beautiful 
young woman. 

Miss May Fuller, of Tacoma, was the 
first lady who climbed the top of Mount 
Rainier, the highest peak in the United 
States. She is the president of the 
Mazamas Outing Club of Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Clara Foltz, the celebrated wom- 
an lawyer, is evolving a project for the 
betterment of the condition of women ; 
it will be philanthropic and self-sus- - 
taining. 

Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, of Georgia, is 
one of the most successful women 
novelists ; she is a prolific writer and is 
enabled to earn large sums with her pen. 

Mrs. Fleming, who was accused of 
poisoning her mother, has gone in 
search of fortune to the Klondike gold- 
fields. 
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THE DRESSING TABLE 
THE TEETH 


Tue preservation of tue teeth is of the 
utmost importance, as without fine teeth 
beauty is impossible ; neither can mas- 
tication be perfect without strong and 
healthy teeth, and if the food is not 
properly masticated, dyspepsia is the 
result. 

Like everything else pertaining to the 
toilet, eternal vigilance is necessary ; 
acids, medicines containing acid salts, 
and sweets are injurious to the teeth ; 
if iron or other deleterious chemical be 
ordered, it should be taken through a 
glass tube. 

Too hot or too cold liquids are in- 
jurious and should be avoided. 

After each meal the teeth should be 
carefully brushed, or if this is not pos- 
sible, all of the particles of food should 
be removed with a tooth-pick or by run- 
ning a silk thread between the teeth. 

Tincture of myrrh is an old and reli- 
able mouth wash, and is to be recom- 
mended ; common salt is an excellent 
dentifrice. 

Pulverized orris root and drop chalk 
in equal quantities is harmless and 
cleansing. 

A few drops of spirits of camphor 
mixed in a glass of water acts as an 
antiseptic and prevents decay; it also 
hardens and heals delicate gums. 

The use of the brush is imperative ; 
English brushes with irregular bristles, 
not too stiff, are the safest choice; every 
portion of the mouth should receive at- 
tention. 

Care should be taken to avoid such 
tooth powders as are gritty, as they are 
apt to wear off the enamel. Lemon-juice 
rubbed on the brush is an instantaneous 
whitener, but should not be used too 
trequently. Ripe strawberries are a fine 
and safe dentifrice. 

Tartar is a prolific source of danger 
to the teeth ; the teeth should be cleaned 
by a dentist at least twice a year, in or- 
der to remove this menacing growth. 
When there is the slightest suspicion of 
decay the teeth should be examined by 
an expert ; a small cavity is much more 
easily filled than a large one. 


DAINTY DISHES 
DEVILLED CRABS 


Pick the meat out of two dozen crabs 
and mince fine. Mix with two table- 


spoonfuls of bread-crumbs, an onion 
chopped fine, pepper, salt, and two ta- 
blespoonfuls of butter. When thorough- 
ly amalgamated put in crab shells, or in 
the little fancy porcelain receptacles © 
which come for the purpose. 


SHRIMP SALAD 
Use either fresh or canned shrimps, 
with a mayonnaise dressing poured over 
them and surrounded with crisp lettuce 
leaves. 
FRENCH VEGETABLE SALAD 
Use small French string-beans, green 
peas, and beets cooked. Pour over a 
French dressing. 


APPLE AND CELERY SALAD 
Cut the celery crosswise; take tart 
green apples and cut in dice in the pro- 
portion of one-fourth of the quantity of 
celery. Use either a mayonnaise or 
French dressing. 
RICE CROQUETTES 
Boil the rice very soft ; make into 
oblong balls by mixing with a small 
quantity of flour and fry quickly in 
hot lard. They may be used as a 
breakfast dish, or as a dessert ; for the 
latter pour over a sauce of melted su- 
gar flavored with vanilla. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Borax is a great antiseptic; meat 
soaked in a solution of borax can be 
kept fresh for several’ days. Milk cans 
and bottles may be purified by washing 
in borax water. 

An excellent disinfectant is parched 
coffee- beans burned on a hot shovel. 
For disinfecting purposes nothing is 
better than an ounce each of black 
manganese and oil of vitriol mixed with 
three ounces of table salt, and two of 
water ; it should be placed about the 
room in shallow, uncovered dishes. 

Alcohol and sweet oil mixed is an 
excellent whitener for ivory which has 
become yellow with age, the proportions 
are two parts of alcohol to one of oil. 














OPIE READ’S 


In all the infinite versatility of the Ameri- 
can field for local color—a field the equal of 
which has not before existed in the world’s 
literature—there is no corner fuller of tempta- 
tion and reward for literary treatment than 
the South. We have had stories of the South 
by Northerners, and stories by Southerners, 
ailof them more or less biassed one way or the 
other. 

Ideal results, it would seem, should come 
from a combination of the two, and Mr. Opie 
Read furnishes that combination very curi- 
ously. He was born in Tennessee, and edu- 
cated in Kentucky. Both States are com- 
pletely characterized by all one means when he 
says ‘*Southern ;” yet both, being so near the 
borders of the North, were largely moved by 
Northern sentiment, Kentucky refusing to 
secede, and Tennessee being hardly won over. 
As Mr. Read says, vividly, ‘‘ In many families 
the dividing-line ran across the dinner-table,” 
and one of his best scenes is that in which an 
old father opposes his son’s joining the Con- 
federate cause. After such a rearing, Mr. 
Read had experience in Arkansas, a State 
which he made famous by his ‘‘ Arkansaw 
Traveller” papers. After that, he went to 
Chicago, where he has identified himself large- 
ly with that thoroughly Northern and West- 
ern city. 

Mr. Read is thus peculiarly fitted to do 
justice to Southern life. His blood sympa- 
thies are with the South and its institutions 
and ways. Slave life is drawn in pleasant 
colors by him, and the immediate enfranchise- 
ment of the negro seemingly deprecated, as 
in his ‘* Arkansas Planter,” in which a negro 
uprising is put down bloodily, but leaves the 
whites in gloomy anticipations of future troub- 
le. The relations of the slave and his master 
are made as beautiful as such a horrible thing 
could possibly be, and in the book ‘‘ My Young 
Master,”’ the hero, Dan, chooses to follow his 
master, who is really his half-brother, into 
the Confederate army, rather than take advan- 
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tage of the Emancipation Proclamation. It 
is only the villains of Mr. Read’s books that 
treat the slaves otherwise than considerately, 
and he alludes to the fact that most of the 
slave-traders and slave-drivers are despised 
Northerners. 

Yet, with all this affection for the South, 
there is evident a sturdy belief in the justice 
of human liberty and the inviolability of the 
Union. Lincoln is to him the noblest of 
mankind, and one of his characters crystal- 
lizes the not infrequent Northern creed, ‘“ It 
is a religion to me to believe that Lincoln 
stands next to Jesus Christ.” And the old 
Tennessee Judge, not shaken in his idolatry 
of Andrew Jackson, courteously acquiesces, 
reminding him that Lincoln was a Southerner. 

f true Americanism is to be found any- 
where, it ought to be found in books like 
these, written by an American of such train- 
ing, and describing characters so deeply 
steeped in American life, knowing no travel, 
and many of them not even the enlargement 
that comes from books. There are only two 
foreigners in all these works, to my remem- 
brance: an insurrectionary Frenchman, and 
a strangely exotic Englishman, devoted to his 
national emblem, the bathtub. Otherwise 
these stories are as. racy as books could well be. 

Mr. Read’s style befits his subject. It has 
the famous hospitality and geniality of the 
true Southerner, the unfailing chivalry to 
women, and the unargumentative assumption 
of a divine right to kill those that have trod 
upon one’s honor. So the hero of ‘‘ My 
Young Master” takes upon himself the kill- 
ing of his brother-in-law, and upon his bare 
word that the man had insulted and attacked 
him, the coroner’s jury acquits him and the 
neighbors drop the subject as a bagatelle, a 
good riddance. 

These books have the rich languor of 
Southern life with outbursts of liveliness 
short and sharp. Weeks of delicious idleness 
give sudden place to the wild excitement of 
a feud revived y the meeting of two men on 
the street, to the sudden summons to resist a 
negro uprising or a visit from Judge Lynch. 
As the indolent leisure of Southern life is 
perfectly caught by the spirit of Mr. Read’s 
style, so these abrupt thrills are carried off in 
a manner that is perfectly exciting. 

The range of Mr. Read’s scenes is wide and 
evidently follows the map of his own life. 
He describes existence in the States of Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Ten- 
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nessee, and Chicago—his one book devoted to 
Chicago, ‘‘ Mrs. Annie Green,” being hope- 
lessly, incredibly crude. If it were published 
after his death it would be called a most 
ridiculous and utterly unlike forgery. 

As Mr. Read is mainly concerned with the 
portrayal of interesting characters, and does 
not allow any political or moral preachment 
to interfere with their development, so his 
descriptions of the South are rather implied 
than elaborated. He is a romancer and not a 
Baedeker or a chiel takin’ notes. His de- 
scriptions of quaint local customs are infre- 
quent, always brief and happy. 

The faults of his style are Southern in a 
way as well as the virtues. This is especially 
true of his stilts. A Southerner of the old 
school, trained as he was on the careful pe- 
riods of Addison and proud as he was of the 
glories of Southern oratory, was inclined to be 
a bit stately and florid in his everyday con- 
versation. Some of this quality creeps oc- 
casionally out of the dialogue into Mr. Read’s 
own style. His especial sin is a tendency to 
displace the word ‘‘ not” in moments of so- 
lemnity, and then people ‘‘say not” and 
‘*move not” and ‘‘ come not” in a distressing 
way. Mr. Read is also inclined to drag in 
conversations upon literature, a dangerous 
thing at best, and one that in his case seems 
always to precipitate failure. Just once this 
is interesting: the occasion when the Ten- 
nessee Judge storms out against Carlyle ‘‘ that 
delirium in a red gown, that sifter of German 
chaff,” who ‘‘ got into a wild wrangle with 
himself and called it the French Revolution,” 
and tells how old Throgmorton of Louisville 
came within one of throwing Charles Dick- 
ens, ‘‘the prig, the insolent, velveteen- 
garbed slanderer out of a window.” A se- 
rious constructive fault, very evident to one 
who has read Mr. Read’s works in a Jump, is 
their repetition of events. Thus, in several 
instances, the hero is threatened with a lynch- 
ing and escapes by some means or other, 
returning some time afterward when the 
clouds of misunderstanding have rolled by. 

While all of Mr. Read’s books have a back- 
bone of plot that is satisfying sufficiently in 
itself to awaken interest, and while his love- 
scenes are frequent and charming, the chief 
value of his books lies surely in the gallery of 
characters he has painted. These characters 
have something of the individuality — the 
eccentricity in some cases—that distinguishes 
Dickens’ characters, though Mr. Read shows 
the influence of Dickens less than almost any 
subsequent writer who has tried to draw char- 
acter vividly. ‘ 

Mr. Read’s characters may be divided into 
the following classes: the fine old Southern 
gentleman and his graciously haughty wife : 
the chivalrous and hot-headed young men full 
of force always, and courteous to their en- 
emies until it is time to fight ; young women 
whom he has drawn in all the fascinating 
charm that makes the Southern. woman a 
tradition and a poetic reality ; the poor white 
trash ; the educated negro such as Washing- 
ton the giant and preacher in ‘‘ Bolanyo ” and 
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the hero of ‘‘My Young Master ;” and the 
shiftless, good-for-nothing, irresistibly genial 
darky. 

Tnall these classes he has drawn characters 
that live and are in no sense caricatures or 
mere pegs to hang eccentricities on. In each 
class of character he has drawn several spec- 
imens widely variant. To anyone who real- 
izes the difficulty of making a gentleman and 
a hero as individual and picturesque as a 
plebeian character, it will mean much to say 
that Mr. Read’s delineations of the Ol’ Mars- 
ter and the OI’ Missus are as vivid and as en- 
gaging as his studies of the trash of either 
color. There isthe Tennessee Judge who sus- 
tains his years on a tireless wait for a revenge, 
and won this epitaph, ‘‘He swore by the 
Eternal; he said that justice, that nature, 
knew not how to forgive, and yet in one mo- 
ment of pity he tore from his breast a hatred 
that had burned therein for more than forty 
years.” There is the old Senator from the 
sleepy town of ‘‘ Bolanyo,” the old Kentucky 
Colonel, the old father of ‘‘My Young Mas- 
ter,” and in every book some superb old stal- 
wart. The young men and young women go 
equally deep to the heart. 

Among the plebeians there are some de- 
lightful characters, with such names as the 
New York Sun loves to exploit. Who, once 
having met, could forget, Bugg Peters, and the 
agued husbands of his seven daughters, ‘‘ the 
shakinest lot of son-in-laws you ever saw ;” or 
Wash Sanders, who didn’t eat enough to keep a 
chicken alive ; or Lim Jucklin and his dynas- 
ties of game fowl ; or Gid Batis, delicious, ir- 
responsible, shiftless Gid Batis, who praised 
whiskey in poetry equal to Horace’s best wine 
rhapsodies. He drinks with such prefaces as 
these: ‘‘ Dew of an ancient mountain, your 
servant, sir ;” and ‘‘ Sunshine, gathered from 
the slopes of long ago, your slave.” He avows 
that this liquor of ‘‘shredded sunbeams” 
would “make an old man young before it 
could make him drunk.” Is it smooth ? 
**Tt is as silk woven in the loom of a dream.” 
It is ‘‘a peep at the blue dome above.” Seri- 
ously, has anything Bacchic been more finely 
done? It is not Prohibition, but it is Art. 

Gid Batts loved books almost more than 
whiskey, and to the foreigner and others 
who think our pioneer life and our back- 
woods life sordid and cultureless, it is well 
to study such characters as these, not un- 
typical by any means of any of our remoter 
settlements. As Mr. Read says in ‘‘ Terrapin 
River :” ‘‘ Books are the tramp’s magnificent 
coach.” It is not in a multitude of books but 
in their quality of one’s relation with them that 
culture lies. Now, Gid Batts had a horror of a 
‘* book polygamist.” 

Mr. Read’s works are, in a final view, better 
in detail than in the whole. But they contain 
some of the most captivating English imagi- 
nable. His record as one of our most typical 
newspaper humorists would prepare one for 
excellent touches of wit. This is the one 
good thing in the ‘‘ Mrs. Green ” book : 


I saw the outlines of a dog. ‘‘ Ah, you are better than 
some human beings,” I said as I thrust forth my hand. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The brute snapped at me. ‘At any rate you are no 
worse,” I remarked as I withdrew my hand. 

There are too many others to quote. 

The best command of pathos, too, almost 
always lies in the reach of a man with a keen 
sense of humor, and while these books are al- 
ways wholesome and optimistic, they contain 
bits of the keenest pathos. To one who has 


read ‘‘ Bolanyo,” the ending, with the’ return 
of the fugitive, is particularly touching. 


“ Half-blind, [ saw my tears gleaming in her hair. 
‘And when you stepped out of the carriage the night of 
the play you thought your dress was caught. It was—I 
caught it to kiss it.’ 

«“* Oh!’ she cried—and that was all. We sat in silence, 
my tears gleaming in her hair. And we heard a voice 
and a step and we stood up. The Senator came, with 
his hand thrust forth, feeling as if he were blind. And on 
my shoulder he put his arm, and it was heavy, and ‘My 
—my boy,’ was all he could say—‘ My boy.’” 


There is no little literary artifice of a very 
clever sort, and much aphorism, and many de- 
lightful observations, above the flippancy of 
epigram ; things one would like to quote like 
these : 

“A man’s gone if he lets his so-called friends run to 
him with discouragements. The only friend worthy of 
the name is the man who doesn’t believe you can be 
beaten. I’d rather have a strong enemy than a weak 
friend.” 

The fool's recourse is to call himself a fool, to up- 
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braid himself, curse himself and then in graciousness to 
pardon himself. 

The rose-bud I send you is as real as any toad that 
hops in your field. 

More notable than any of these literary 
qualities is the richness of poetical fancy which 
always keeps the happy moderation necessary 
to poetry in a prose form, and yet shows the 
highest poetic fancy. The books abound in 
delicacies like these : 

And there was.a woman with a face like cream when 
the cow has eaten the first buds of the clover. 

‘+ Why, it seems like every time she speaks she sings, 
and every time she moves her hand she touches a guitar.” 

Ah, she was glorious. June was in her mouth and 
October fell out of her hair. 

‘Do you see that?” he asked, pointing to the Milky 
Way, ‘‘ that was done by the waving of her hand.” 

All things told, ‘‘ The Jucklins’”’ is prob- 
ably Mr. Read’s best book. The friendship 
between the two men, both very human and 
both very sturdy even in their faults, is a par- 
ticularly fine study. It may be said to be 
quite a perfect book. The relation of man to 
man really makes up more of Mr. Read’s in- 
terest than that of man to woman. To have 
written so knowingly and so charmingly of 
scenes and peoples so interesting and so little 
known, is an achievement that gives Mr. 
Read a very special place among the Ameri- 
can writers of our time. 

CHELIFER. 
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A Rose or YESTERDAY. 
Crawford. Cloth, $1.25. 
Co., New York.) 

Aside from two rather longish bits of frank 
preachment, this story is just about perfect. 
Mr. Crawford would doubtless justify these 
two sermons by the fact that his book is 
mainly meant as an argument against divorce. 
Mr. Crawford has the Roman Catholic atti- 
tude toward this social question and pleads 
ardently for an indissoluble marriage-bond. 
In rebuking the present tendency to easy di- 
vorce as an innovation of anarchistic trend, 
he forgets that facility of divorce is one of 
the most venerable institutions in the history 
of mankind. And in predicting a great war 
on religious issues, he issurely only rhetorical, 
though it would be hard to disprove his 
prophecy without waiting a century or 8o to 
see 

But aside from the two occasions when he 
deserts the muse for the pulpit, the argument 
is worked out as legitimately as could be de- 
sired and very naturally, in the souls of the 
two characters. That jfidus Achates of all 
romancers, the messenger with the telegram 
announcing the death of the inconvenient 
character reminds one of the famous bull of 
Mr. James Lane Allen’s ‘‘ Summer in Arcady,”’ 
which saves the tempted lovers from perdition 
at a critical moment. But, even as itis, drag- 
ging in the telegram was better than to have 
left the heroine to waste her own years and 
her ancient lover’s because she refused to 
divorce a husband who had laid her head 
open with a decanter, beaten their child into 
idiocy and debauched himself into insanity. 


By F. Marion 
(The Macmillan 


The part of the story, however, in which 
Mr. Crawford devotes himself to the direct 
forthright of his plot, is wonderfully beauti- 
ful, tender and rich with revery and made 
unusual by the fact that this romance con- 
cerns itself with middle-aged lovers. The 
scene in which the angelic old colonel dispels 
the illusion of a young girl who fancies her- 
self in love with him could not be surpassed 
for delicacy. Throughout, the book is en- 
nobled with a tenderness most uncommon, It 
has its moments of sudden strength, too. 


MADEMOISELLE BLANCHE. By John D. Bar- 
ry. Cloth, $1.50. (Stone & Kimball, New 
York.) 

The fascinations of the circus are not for 
the young alone. The old fevers that stirred 
the spectators about the arena, still make the 
professional risk of human life a charming 
thing. But once out of their tights and into 
skirts or trousers, circus people lose most of 
their distinction. 

Mr. Barry has been well advised in choosing 
a circus performer for his heroine. He has 
made her private life that of a pure-minded 
little plebeian, and has given her a selfish little 
commercial lover. The story is told with 
much sympathy, and, though the progress to 
the climax is far too prolix, the climax is 
strong when it comes. 

The style is generally too placid, and one is 
startled at finding such a strange prudery ina 
writer upon circus topics as a mention of the 
heroine’s ‘‘ limbs” when he can refer only to 
her legs. Worse yet is an allusion to her 
‘*limbs and arms ” (p. 15) ! 
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The best thing in the book is the character 
of Jules, who, without the least strength of 
malice manages to be selfish, always in a pale 
way, yet strongly enough to override the timid 
little Mademoiselle Blanche—her courage ex- 
tends no farther than an eighty-foot dive 
backward into a net. Both of these people 
scem actually to live. 


From THE LAND OF THE SNOW-PEARLS. 
Tales from Puget Sound. By Ella Higgin- 
son. Cloth, $1.00. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) 


Here is a book of genuine power. It shows 
a wonderful understanding of the hearts of peo- 
ple whose poverty hardens ali their life, and 
a great gift for putting their moods on paper 
veraciously yet forcefully. The author al- 
most never comments on or explains her 
characters. They work out their own little 
dramas, and the reader is compelled to fill out 
the suggestive treatment for himself and im- 
agine the events into their right importance ; 
so well, however, is the character-painting 
done that the compulsion is not irksome. 

There is a certain kinship with Miss Wil- 
kins, but it is chiefly in the fact that both 
women write of the same sort of people. 
These Westerners might be Massachusetts 
farmers, except for certain picturesque feat- 
ures of the life in Oregon, with its Indian 
canoe-races, the hunt in the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains and the lovers going salmon-spearing at 
night—without atorch. There is a whit too 
constant mention of underclothes, und the 
author says ‘‘ aggravate” where she means 
‘“exasperate,” but on the whole her style is 
fine, firm, and distinguished. 

Though the cheer is at best rather grim, the 
sadness attains real heights, as in the big 
climax of **The Blow-Out at Jenkins’s Gro- 
cery’’ and the terrible power of ‘‘ In the Bit- 
ter Root Mountains.”’ In these scenes, as in 
all the stories, the sense of reserve strength and 
of restraint from intermeddling between the 
reader and the characters described, is down- 
right impressive. 

Other stories show a beautiful pathos or an 
irresistible blend of smiles and tears. The 
ability to render petty things as important 
and interesting in fiction as they are in life, is 
given to few, and it is shown here so forcibly 
as to make this book one to wax enthusiastic 
and prophetic over. 


Partisan Po.itics. The Evil and the 
Remedy. By James Sayles Brown. Cloth, 
50 cents. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 


The author makes a well-considered attack 
on the ancient evils of partisanship in this 
country, but his ‘‘remedy” is surely practi- 
cable only in Utopia: ‘‘ a law declaring any 
candidate nominated by any such political 
association ineligible to the office for which 
he is designated.” It is doubtful if even the 
Utopians would not find the cure worse than 
the ailment. 


GODEY'’S MAGAZINE 


Insect Lire. An Introduction to Nature 
Study and a Guide for Teachers, Students, 
and Others Interested in Out-of-Door Life. 
By John Henry Comstock. With many 
original illustrations engraved by Anna 
Botsford Comstock. Cloth, $2.50. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Entomology has not been studied so 
thoroughly as other fields of science, and con- 
sequently offers unusual opportunity for new 
observations, The present book aims to in- 
terest laymen in insects and to aid them in in- 
vestigation. It is profusely illustrated with 
useful pictures and is ornamented gracefully 
with full-page engravings and quotations 
from the poets. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Brooke, M.A. Cloth, 90 cents. 
millan Co., New York.) 


A one-volume review of English letters from 
the year 670 to 1832 cannot but be superficial ; 
yet compendiums of this sort are too much re- 
buked by the scholar and specialist. Properly 
written, they give a literaturea unity in diversi- 
ty and link epoch to epoch in a way that makes 
for the pleasure and enlightenment of the lay- 
man who browses on books outside business 
hours. They make possible some system and 
some sense of proportion in the problem of 
private culture—which is, after all, the main 
value of good reading. 


By Stopford A. 
(The Mac- 


EsTABELLE AND OTHER VERSE. By John 
Stuart Thomson. Cloth, $1. (Wm. Briggs, 
Toronto. ) 


The author is plainly a disciple of Words- 
worth, though he does not descend to bald 


imitation. He has a deep and wide affection 
for all outdoors, and his verse has little to do 
with human troubles. Though there is a 
tendency to omit the article, as in 

I like to lie on clovered ridge, 

Once tenanted by gold-crowned stook, 
the author’s technical finish is generally 
satisfactory ; and his book contains many 
pleasant descriptions of nature. 


Expectant Herr To Miuuions. A 
By Charles MacKnight Swain. 
(R. L. Weed Co., New 


AN. 
Novel. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 
York.) 


A balderdash of foolish incidents. 


THe Fatu or A Star. A Novel. By Sir 
William Magnay, Bart. Cloth, $1.25. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 


The hero of this very clever work is a man 
who is at the same time a power in Parliament 
and in private a fiend of much ingenuity and 
little scruple. He commits one murder too 
many, though he manages it adroitly. Like 
Milton’s Satan, when he falls he falls so hard 
and so far that one cannot deny him a very 
sincere pity. The book has bits of excellent 
style and the ending is full of strength. 





A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


By Captain Charles 
(F. Tennyson 


A GARRISON TANGLE, 
King. Paper, 50 cents. 
Neely, New York.) 


Captain King has a picturesque locale for 
his stories and works it for all it is worth. But 
his novels, though light, are wholesome and 
vivacious. The present book has no fight- 
ing in it except a picturesque chase after de- 
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serters who hide in a gambling-house. As 
usual, love affairs play the all-important 
part. 


Nutma. By Mrs. Campbell-Praed. Town 
and Country Library. Paper, 50 cents. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


An Anglo-Australian romance. 


A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


SATAN IN Art.—Many, indeed, have been 
the conceptions of the face of the Evil Spirit, 
as presented by artists ; but not many painters 
have given a better ideal than that which is 
shown in the ‘‘ Lucifer” of Mr. Phillips, 
which we reproduce as our frontispiece. In 
this head one can perceive the commingled 
traits of the Arch Enemy, blended in a general 
harmony that is exceedingly forceful to the 
contemplative mind. Pride, suppressed defi- 
ance, lofty ambition and noble ignobility—if 
one may use a form so complex to convey a 
difficult idea—are here discernible, while un- 
derneath there lies that touch of sweetness 
which marks the countenance of the angel 
once all-glorious and good, now fallen from 
his high estate. It is certainly a splendid art 
conception ; and one of its chief merits lies 
in its directness, its simplicity and its quiet 
strength. 


THE Stupy oF FLowErs.—It is with pleas- 
ure that we present in this issue the first of three 
articles by Miss Nancy Mann Waddle, who 
has made careful study of the flowers of which 
she writes so charmingly. Lovers of Nature 
will certainly find her ‘* Day With the Marsh 
Princess” enjoyable and valuable, and will 
glean from its perusal several points worth re- 
membering. Her second topic will be ‘‘The 
Poppies,” and will be illustrated with photo- 
graphs of some splendid specimens from a 
collection that has been made during three 
years of careful selection. Chrysanthemums 
will follow the poppies, and complete the 
treat. This series is announced here, that our 
readers may realize the value of the work in 
advance. No finer flower talks have been 
given in many a day. 


Op Nantucket.—To many of our New 
England friends the remarks of our Nantucket 
contributor may seem almost too familiar to 
be worthy of the space given ther. But these 
should remember that it is not within the fort- 
une of every reader of GopEy’s to have vis- 
ited the quaint old place of which Mr. Pren- 
tice writes,-and to have seen all that he has 
described so interestingly. Millions of the 
people of the United States and Canada will 
read of the place and its people with that in- 
terest which always attaches to a new topic, 
and many, even of those who know something 
of the island and its history, will find the arti- 
cle especially pleasing as a reminder of a feat- 


ure of America which is likely to be over- 
looked in the multitude of subjects that 
engross the busy world to-day. antucket 
certainly is wholly itself. It has no counter- 
partein the world. 


Tuts SEAson’s Dramatic WorkK.—In de- 
parting for the nonce from criticism of work 
already done to prediction of the results of 
work yet to be done, Mr. Fletcher, in this is- 
sue, handles our friends, the players, with a 
change of gloves. And yet that which he has 
to say is strictly in the line of legitimate criti- 
cism of the dramatic work of the American 
stage. Many of the persons who are to en- 
tertain the public during the coming season 
are already so well known that a keen critic 
can foresee what are likely to be their efforts, 
their failings, and their successes. Not from 
a pecuniary point of view, nor from the stand- 
point of public popularity, of course ; for no 
man can safely predict the receipts of the box 
office or the humor of the masses; but from 
the point of view which all true critics take. 
In other words, Mr. Fletcher tells us what we 
may expect to find good, and what ought 
to be especially interesting, forming his judg- 
ment on the known merits of those who are to 
favor us with their work. It is also interest- 
ing in this connection to be able to learn what 
we may expect, what kind of entertainment 
is to be offered, and who are to furnish it. 
Sometimes a little look ahead like this is 
pleasing to the theatre-going world. 


Wuy.—‘‘ An Interested Subscriber” writes, 
asking why it happens occasionally, as it did 
in September, that GopEy’s publishes, with 
its great variety of articles, no poems. We 
are always pleased to hear from the “ Inter- 
ested Subscriber” and all of his kin, and are 
ever ready to answer his questions, The rea- 
son why GoDEY’s occasionally omits the pub- 
lication of poems is simply this: Good poetry 
is not written every minute; not all verses 
that are sent to the editors are poems, and it 
is not to be the policy of the magazine to pub- 
lish verse simply to patch out its columns. 
Hundreds of poems are sent, but few are of a 
character or quality that deserve publication. 
In our July and August issues a fortunate run 
of poems made it possible to give the readers 
some verses that are worth reading ; in Sep- 
tember this was not thé case. That is why 
‘* An Interested Subscriber” found no poems 
that month. 





THE SCRAP-BOOK 
BITS OF WIT AND HUMOR BY THE NEWSPAPER POETS 


SING A SONG. 
Nashville American. 


If you'll sing a song as you go along, 

In the face of the real or the fancie ‘wrong 1 
In spite of the doubt if you'll fight it out, 

And show a heart that is brave and stout ; 

If you’ll laugh at the jeers and refuse the tears, 
You'll force the ever-reluctant cheers 

That the world denies when a coward cries 

To give to the man who bravely tries ; 

And you'll win success with a little song— 

If you'll sing the song as you go along! 


If you’ll sing a song as you plod along, 

You'll find that the busy, rushing throng 

Will catch the strain of the gied refrain ; 

That the sun will follow the blinding rain ; 

That the clouds will fly from the blackened sky ; 
That the stars will come out by and by ; 

And you'll make new friends till hope descends 
From where the placid rainbow bends ; 

And al! because of a little song— 

If you’ll sing the song as you plod along! 


If you'll sing a song as you trudge along, 

You'll see that the singing will make yn strong ; 
And the heavy load and the ru; ore road, 

And the ao the stripe of the torturous goad 
Will soar with the note that you set afloat ; 

That the beam will change to a trifling mote ; 
That the world is bad when you are sad, 

And bright and beautiful when glad ; 

That all you need is a little song— 

If you’ll sing the song as you trudge along! 


A NORTH CAROLINA OBITUARY. 
Atlanta Constitution. 


He left ten children and a wife 

When Death, the tyrant, sought him ; 
Made moonshine liquor all his life, 

And the government never caught him! 


GREAT BIG BLUFFS. 
Cleveland Leader. 


I know a man who drives a team 
That’s much too fine for me, 
Whose wife wears gorgeous robes and shines 
In high society : 
And, though they occupy a house 
That’s filled with costly stuff, 
Some day there’ll be a crash, because 
It’s all a great big bluff! 


I know another who contrives 
To make men stand in awe— 

Who, what he lacks in brow, makes up 
In wind and brass and jaw! 

With elbows crooked he gains the front— 
The scheme is plain eno - 

And any one can work it who 
Puts up a great big bluff ! 


The world is fuli of people who 
Seem to just float along— 

Who seem to rise up in a day 
And soar above the throng ; 

But, gentle reader, you must know, 
If you are up to snuff, 

That with but one in ten of them 
It’s but a great big bluff ! 


Don’t be too envious of the man 
Who seems to spurt away 

And leave you in the rear to plod 
Along from day to day. 

He’!l surely find somewhere ahead 
A road that’s steep and rough— 

A road whereon is strewn the wreck 
Of many a great big bluff! 


A GROWLER. 
Philadelphia Telegram. 
I tell you, the times air changin’—the world's jest slip- 
pin’ away 
Weather _ ‘what it used ter be ; thar’s fewer fiowers 
in May 
The — air gettin’ colder; summers, too, hot an’ 


ong 5 
I tell you, the times air changin’, an’ the world is a-roll- 
in’ wrong! 


Craps = t grow as they use ter on the hillside an’ the 
pla 

The Lord don’t answer the people when they hold a 
meetin’ fer rain 

I’ve "4 em pray en’ holler till they almost shook the 


An’ the veocher said : 
kept rollin’ dry! 


“Tt’s comin’!” But the world 


An’ as fer money--God bless you !—we’ve come at last 
ter a time, 

When a dime looks big as a dollar, an’ a dollar’s fur off 
as a dime! 

There’s no more fallin’ of manna from the blue skies 
overhe 

The rich air rollin’ in clover, while the poor air cryin’ fer 

rea 


I tell you, the times air changin’—no matter what folks 
may say! 
The world looks = ter the people, an’ worry is 


makin’ ’em fray 
An’ — the world is ‘aryin’ up an’ crumblin’ away ter 
ust— 
As the wise men say—I’d thank the Lord if she’d jest 
dry up and bust! 


KLONDIKE WISDOM. 
New York Evening Telegram. 


There was a man in Klondike, 
And he was wondrous wise, 

He put his money into meat 
And other grub et H 

And when he sd bought out every store, 
The miners flocked around 

And gave him nuggets by the score 
For each and every pound. 


WHO’S AFRAID IN THE DARK ? 
Louisville Western Recorder. 


“Oh! not I,” said the owl, 
And he gave a = scowl, 
And he re his e 

And fluffed his ym a Tu whoo!” 
Said the dog: “Ib 

Out loud in the fin Boo-oo!” 
Said the cat: ‘‘ Mi-ew! 

T’ll scratch any one who 

Dare say that I do 

Feel afraid. Mi-ew!” 

« Afraid,” said the mouse, 

* Of the dark in the house! 
Hear me scatter 

Whatever's the matter. 

Squeak !” 


Then the toad in his hole, 
And the bug in the ground, 
They both shook their heads, 
And passed the word round ; 
And the bird in the tree, 
The fish, and the bee, 
They declared all three 
That you never did see 
One of honey] afraid 
In the dark! 
But the little boy who had gone to bed 
Just raised the bedclothes and covered his head. 
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